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Ir was a fine, a noble instrument, that superb harpsichord, when 
it passed from the hands of the manufacturer to the royal mansion 
for which it had been made. It had three rows of keys of four 
octaves and a half, with stops of ivory and ebony, and several pedals 
which modified the sound at the will of the performer. How it 
resounded ‘neath its fine envelope of gilded laqgue! How proud it 
seemed of the rich pictures which adorned it! The most magnifi- 
cent instruments which issue from the skilful hand of Pleyel or of 
Pape received no other ornaments than such as the cabinet-maker 
can furnish, or the gilder supply; but then the most celebrated artists, 
Boucher, Vanloo, and others, disdained not to embellish with their 
fine paintings the inside partitions of a musical instrument; and now 
there is often seen in the cabinet of amateurs, pictures on woody 
which have survived the furniture of which they formed a part, and 
constituted, in other days, the chief value. 

It is true there were pianos in those days in Paris, but these in- 
struments, then in their infancy, belonged mostly to musical artistes, 
and were to amateurs only objects of curiosity—never of luxury. 
The harpsichord, profiting by these last days of its glory, seemed to 
regard with disdain its humble rival who, though then of a mean, 
contracted figure, was destined one day to supplant it entirely. 

It was a harpsichord therefore which they made for Madame the 
Dauphiness. She was a German; they knew her to be a musician, 
and they gave her the most perfect instrument which could be fabri- 
cated. Unfortunate, beautiful harpsichord! Though still in exist- 
ence, thou art no longer a dweller in the palaces of kings! If from 
time to time thou makest to resound thy harsh shrill tones—which in 
thy young days were so full, so rich—it is when the feeble hand of 
an old man animates thee ; thou who shouldst serve for the pleasure 
of a queen! Scarcely canst thou send forth thy meagre sounds; 
but if thou couldst speak, and tell us of the days of thy glory, when 
Gluck, the immortal Gluck, whom thy royal mistress patronized, 
came to the court of his quondam pupil—thou couldst relate to us 
the sneering and side laughs of that troop of the gilded drones of 
Versailles, on seeing the young queen honor a simple musician as 
one equal, it may be superior, to themselves. Dost thou call to mind 
the first interview of the great man and the young queen ? 
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When they announced M. la Chevalier Gluck, the queen rushed 
towards the composer exclaiming : 

“ Ah! is it you, is it you, my dear master ?” 

The good German, smiling, could scarcely recognize his old pupil, 
whom he had left quite a child. 

“Oh! Madame, your majesty has become grossiére since I saw 
you!” At the freedom of this Germanism—the queen had really 
grown much more fleshy—the politeness of the courtiers could no 
longer restrain them ; etiquette was, for a moment, forgotten—they 
dared to laugh. The queen partook of the general gayety, but 
immediately perceiving the confusion of the poor composer, who 
doubted not that he had committed some great blunder, though he 
sought in vain for the cause of their laughter. 

“ Gentlemen,” said she, with that enchanting grace which never 
forsook her, “‘ you will, without doubt, be charmed to make the ac- 
quaintance of one of my countrymen, of whom Germany may well 
be proud. He speaks very bad French; but he holds the key of a 
much more eloquent language, which is understood in every country. 
Come, my good master,” added she, leading the musician to the 
harpsichord, “‘ you must give us a Souvenir of Vienna.” 

Gluck knew now that he had a retaliation to make. His eyes 
“ues with the fire of that genius which so often animated him. 

e darted one glance at the group of courtiers, then ran his fingers 
over the keys of the instrument. It was at first only something so 
vague that it was difficult to tell what it was, but they remarked, amid 
the chords he struck, a hundred melodies upon the point of springing 
forth, suddenly suspended by a new idea. Gradually it became more 
° distinct. The countenance of Gluck was illumined by the divine 
fire. He no longer knew where he was. He had commenced be- 
fore the queen; he continued as if alone. A movement of vailse, of 
the vigorous rythm which belongs to the German was soon heard. 
The queen could scarcely restrain the tears which filled her eyes— 
for above every thing else she wished to appear like a French woman 
at heart. She knew they had surnamed her the Austrian, and she 
wished to forget her country. Butshe might have wept freely; they 
would not have noticed it. The attention of dukes, marquises—in 
truth of every one—was entirely absorbed by the sublime harmony, 
of which the pale French musicians—the only ones they had heard 
till then—had never given them an idea. They comprehended the 
art for the first time. 

Their exstacy would have lasted longer, but Gluck ceased to play. 
Large drops of perspiration stood upon his broad forehead; he 
seemed like one just awaking from a painful dream. It was some 
moments before he could recover himself. The queen thanked him, 
saying very low, and in her native language— 

“ Thanks, thanks, my dear master—you are well revenged.” 

The good German retired, and the great lords bent low while he 
passed near them ; for once Rank paid willing homage to the power- 
ful Genius which had been revealed to it. 

Many other scenes of equal interest could the old harpsichord 
make known ; and much better could it relate them than can I, who, 
thank heaven! am not yet old enough to have seen so many strange 
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things. But I have seen the harpsichord, and that not many days 
since ; and I must tell you now how and where | found this relic of 
our ancient monarchy. 

I went not long since to the Hétel des Invalides to pay a visit to a 
friend, an ancient superior officer, of whom I had lost sight for a 
long time. After speaking of the rain, and of the succeeding fine 
weather, matters very interesting to an invalid, of the exhibitions of 
the Odéon, which make the peaceable inhabitants of the Hétel so joy- 
ful—we commenced speaking of music. My friend informed me 
that several ladies of musical taste and skill ate at the same table 
with them, and that some of the officers also were great proficients 
in this art. 

““Among others,” said he, “one of our comrades possesses & 
magnificent harpsichord, to which he appears singularly attached, 
and which he often touches with much skill to our great delight.” 

At my request he introduced me to the amateur of this antiquated 
instrument, who made me remark every peculiarity of his harpsi- 
chord. I admired its perfect preservation, its brilliant black laque, 
its fillets of gold, and especially some of its paintings, which ap- 

eared to me of great value. The old man begged me to try it. 
r did so, and judging doubtless from my looks that 1 was not very 
enthusiastic in my admiration of the imperfect harmony which issued 
from it, he said to me: 

“ You do not find it of very exquisite tone ?” 

“Oh! yes, very fine for a harpsichord; but the worst piano js 
better than that,” I replied. 

‘* Ah, sir,” said he, ‘there is no piano in the world could give me 
so much pleasure as this old harpsichord. It is because we are of # 
the same age, and it brings back to me many recollections.” 

The good old man seemed much moved as he said this. My 
curiosity was excited to a great degree, and I could not help express- 
ing a desire to understand him better. 

The old officer readily granted my request, and it appeared to give 
him much pleasure. I prepared to listen very attentively, while my 
friend, who had probably heard the history more than once, hastened 
to regain his chamber, knowing well that on some other occasion he 
would be obliged to submit to it. As all fairy tales commence with 
‘Once upon a time,” so all the old men’s stories open with “ Before 
the Revolution,” and thus did he commence his narration. 

“ Before the Revolution, Monsieur, I had the honor to be accordeur 
to the queen, and some of the first families of the court. It was 
then a very lucrative profession. It was another thing to tune a 
grand harpsichord than to tune one of your miserable pianos, which, 
it is said, they make now of a single chord, which is the height of 
absurdity. Thus the art of the accordeur has become a mere trade, 
which is the reason so many people meddle with it. I honorably 
exercised my profession, even to the epoch of the lamentable revolu- 

tion. Then every one abandoned us at once. The nobles hastened 
to save themselves, and very few thought to acquit themselves with 
us before their departure ; they fancied they should soon return to 
chastise the canaille, as they called the people. But the canaille 
seized upon their effects; those who had thus enriched themselves 
eagerly purchased harpsichords, but they were only articles of fur- 
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niture, and not instruments to them, and the accordeur had nothing 
to do. 

I painfully dragged on my existence till the 10th of August. That 
fatal epoch I shall never forget. I heard that after the massacre 
the people had diffused themselves throughout the Chateau of the 
Tuilleries, destroying every thing they met in their progress. I 
wished to behold once more those apartments whither I had been so 
often summoned, before they were despoiled of their magnificence. 
I entered the Chateau, and was borne along by the crowd even to 
the chamber of the queen. Ah! Monsieur, what a sight met my eye! 
Every thing was crushed and broken; only one object remained 
untouched—it was the harpsichord; but a hideous looking man was 
mounted upon it, haranguing the multitude. From all that I could 
hear amid the tumult, he seemed to propose to throw the poor harp- 
sichord out of the window. I was trembling in a corner, thrown 
down by the crowd, and nearly annihilated. The orator sprang from 
his pedestal; thirty vigorous hands seized upon the instrument ; 
already they had it upon the balcony, and were about to throw it 
down into the garden, when suddenly a strong, clear voice was 
heard— 

“ Arrétez! arrétez |” 

They stopped instantly. The harpsichord hung suspended over 
the brink of the abyss, while the speaker advanced. He was a young 
man, dressed in the uniform of the National Guard. His graceful 
figure, and frank and animated air, prepossessed all in his favor. 

“ Citizens,” said he, “‘ what is it you would do? Why would you 
destroy this instrument? Know you not the power of music? Have 

you not often marched to the sound of “La Marseillaise?” Its effect 
would be still more marvellous with this accompaniment. In place 
of destroying this innocent harpsichord, allow me to regale you with 
a little patriotic air.” 

This short harangue, delivered half seriously, half playfully, pro- 
duced an analogous effect upon the assembly. Some hesitated ; 
others persisted in their purpose of destruction. The young man 
rushed towards those who still held the instrument. 

‘Open it,” said he, in a tone of authority. 

They obeyed him, and immediately he commenced playing the 
voluntary of La Marseillaise, and all the spectators joined in the 
chorus. After this came a dance; it was thus—after La Marseillaise 
he must needs play La Carmagnole, then Caira, then Madam ’ Veto, 
etc. etc. All these touched me tothe heart, Monsieur. La Carmag- 
nole upon the harpsichord of the queen! When they had finished 
dancing, they thought no longer of breaking the instrument, but re- 
tired gaily—if such ferocious joy could ever be called gayety—and I 
found myself alone in the chamber. I approached my dear harpsi- 
chord, which had been so miraculously preserved. I wished to pu- 
rify it, and commenced playing the fine chorus of the Iphigenia of 
Gluck, which the public gallantry some years previous always ad- 
dressed to the queen. 

Scarcely had I commenced the first measure—gque de grdces, que de 
beautés! when I found myself suddenly arrested. It was by the 
young soldier. 

“ Are you mad?” said he—* Do you wish to be cut to pieces ? 
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It would not require much to induce it; I myself have but just es- 
caped the petty triumph of these wretches, and now I wish to see if 
there are no means by which to save this instrument.” 

“You are then an accordeur ?” said I. 

“T am not the least in the world of an accordeur. Iam a simple 
amateur; but I should have been grieved at the useless destruction 
of such fine furniture.” 

He called it furniture! but no matter—he saved it, that was the 
essential point. We sought in vain some means by which to pre- 
serve, for a long time, my poor harpsichord. 

“‘ Monsieur,” said the young man suddenly—* I fear it will not be 
well for you to remain long in this place. Thanks to my uniform, I 
fear nothing; but you do not wear the costume of the day. Any 
moment you may be suspected—arrested. It were better for you to 
retire immediately to your own house. Let the harpsichord alone— 
think first of yourself.” As he spoke he forced me from the chamber, 
shut the door, and threw the key out of the window. 

“Pray, Monsieur,” said I, “let me know, at least, who has pre- 
served the harpsichord of the queen? ‘Your name ?” 

“« Singier.— Yours ?” 

“ Doublett, accordeur to the queen.” 

Placing one hand upon my mouth, he grasped mine with the other, 
and hastened from me. 

On the morrow after the fatal day I went to enlist. The career of 
arms was more advantageous to me than my previous profession. _ I 
rapidly obtained preferment—and soon rose to the rank of chef de 
bataillon, which I continued until the epoch of the Restoration. 

I judged it was no better for the soldier in 181-, than for the ac) 
cordeur in 1792. I solicited my discharge, and obtaining it, I entered 
the Invalides, Chance led me to assist at the sale of the furniture of 
the Queen Hortense. Judge, Monsieur, what was my joy on recog- 
nising my old companion—my poor harpsichord! Since I made this 
acquisition, it has consoled me for all my griefs. But I have grown 
old—what will become of it, whenIam gone? It has dwelt only in 
palaces—or hétels. Is it destined to be broken up, and sold in frag- 
ments by the brocanteur? It is a great sorrow to me in my last 
days.” 

x But, Monsieur,” said I, “ have you never since them met with the 
young soldier of the National Guard ?” 

“Indeed I have. I found him again, at almost the same moment 
with my harpsichord. We started from the same point, but we had 
chosen two very different careers. I became a soldier. 1 have 
earned ajhome at the Invalides. He became a manager of the thea- 
tre, and has an income of 40,000 livres. You see, Monsieur, why my 
harpsichord gives me happiness.” 

Hore the old officer ceased, and I thanked him for his courtesy. 
He gave me permission to re-visit him, and also to bring some real 
amateurs to see his instrument. Reader! if you wish to see the 
harpsichord of Marie Antoinette, go to the Hétel des Invalides ; ask 
for M. Le Chef de Bataillon Doublett, and the happy possessor of 
that precious relic will doubtless do himself the pleasure of allowing 
you to admire ge he will consent to open it—but I fore- 
warn you, it will be only in favor of a true amateur. 





TO A MOCKING BIRD, 
TO A MOCKING BIRD. 
BY ORIOMTIS. 


I cove thy day-proclaiming song, 
That to my half-awaken’d ear, 
Seems with fresh sweetness to prolong 
The music which in dreams I hear— 
Strange melodies from some sweet lute, 
As if by fairy fingers swept; 
Or the low breathings of a flute, 
Subduing me till Paeee wept— 
Or in my dream have seemed to weep, 
For when thy voice hath broke the spell, 
I find no trace of tears in sleep— 
Moved by the strains I loved so well! 
Oh ! it is sweet to hear thy lay 
When young Aurora proudly flings 
Night’s shadows back, and brings the day 
On gold and purple-tinted wings ; 
When, through the eastern portal bright, 
The Sun advances on his track, 
And heaven’s vast concave glows with light, 
Till Earth reflects the glory back: 
The air is voiced with myriad songs, 
Which ona the morning zephyrs float, 
But far the sweetest charm belongs, 
Fair mock-bird, to thy varied note! 


What moveth thee, sweet vocalist, 
To mock thy race with tireless tongue ? 
Art thou a senseless parodist ? 
Hast aught original e’er sung ? 
Or art thou, as I should suppose, 
A wit—a satirist ? perchance 
The Momus of thy race—who knows? 
I think there’s mischief in thy glance, 
Whene’er I catch thy small bright eye, 
Turned on me from the greenwood spray :— 
’Tis true, to hear thee sometimes sigh, 
I'd think thou pinest life away ! 
But when with sympathizing heart, 
I list the sadness of thy strain, 
Thou hast begun another part— 
And laughest merrily again ! 


Perhaps thou art a scholar, learned 
In all the languages of birds, 

And now thy gifted mind hast turned 
To teaching fledglings avial words: 
Thou art—if I have guessed the truth— 

An indefatigable master, 
For never luckless village youth * 
Had lessons longer set—and faster! 
But no! I have it now—thoy art 
An actor-bird—and every day, 
Rehearsest carefully thy part, 
On some aerial stage to play : 
Thou hailest of the comic genus, 
Thy sole profession is to mock ; 
And let me tell thee, bird—between us— 
Thou wearest gracefully the Sock! 
Could I but find the theatré, 
The greenwood stage where thou dost play, 
I'd leave the world awhile, and there, 
Full often pass an hour away— 
To see thee, and thy “company” 
(A merry set they are, I ween,) 
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Put forth their powers of mimicry, 
With gentle strains the “acts” between! 
And tell me merry mocking-bird— 
If ever on the greenwood stage, 
Thou mimickest the sounds thou’st heard 
Below thee in this noisy age ? 
Dost show up scenes where men are made 
To play before the avial throng ? 
Methinks ’twould quite improve thy trade, 
And vary much thy wondrous song !— 
To “get up” on some rare occasion, 
A farce—such as ‘‘ a public meeting, 
To show the interests of the nation,” 
Or, better still—a great “ Boz” greeting! 


‘No twit! no twit!’ thou answerest, 
Well, that is what I quite expected ; 
Thou knowest thine own business best, 

And would not be, for worlds, detected 
In twitting of thy secret things, 

To one impertinent as 1; 
But if I had a pair of wings— 

I'd sate my curiosity ; 
As ’tis, I’ll be content to hear 

Thy sweet rehearsals, actor-bird ; 
While Fancy makes each note appear, 


en tn To my wrapt sense—a comic word ! 
lay, 1842. 


THE TRYSTING ROCK: 





A TALE OF TALLULAE. 





CHAPTER X. 


Henry Morrton’s misfortune cast a gloom over our travellers, 
which Charles’ best efforts failed to dispel: they separated in conse- 
quence, for the night, at a very early hour. Dighton remained as 
nurse and physician to the invalid. How widely different were the 
feelings of each to the blithe and careless hearts with which they 
began the day! In the rude boudoir of the ladies, the usual remi- 
niscences and playful remarks upon the day’s incidents were ex- 
changed for a thoughtful silence. In Lucy’s mind, Alston was up- 
permost. The thought that for the first time occurred to her upon 
the mountain, again obtruded. Fascinated with Mr. Alston’s enga- 
ging society, and thrown off her guard, by the gentlemanly ease—the 
unobtrusive and apparently undesigned manner, in which he had 
offered his attentions,—she had, unthinkingly, treated him with as 
much confidence as she would have shown to a very old friend, or 
even a brother. In reviewing her conduct, the reflection, that she 
had inconsiderately given ground for hopes, that could not possibly 
be realized, disturbed her tranquillity. She felt that she must meet 
him with less cordiality and warmth than before ; and here, her gen- 
tle heart was pained by the necessity; and searching more deeply, 
she was, for an instant, conscious of a more selfish sorrow in the de- 
nial. The discovery surprised her. That Alston had gained more of 





. * Continued from page 140. 
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her regard than it had been the good fortune of any to obtain, she 
readily acknowledged. Yet, it was not love ; such a thought she 
quickly repelled, while, at the same time, she felt that years had fled 
since any event had possessed the power to affect her, as would the 
loss of his society and sympathy. A little reflection upon by-gone 
incidents, which had before escaped her notice, told her that both 
Laura and her brother would be highly gratified by his alliance, and 
how would they regard her indifference, when every thing pleaded 
so eloquently in his favor? She, herself, could not find a single 
fault upon which to ground an objection; although regarded in every 
way as a sister by both, she could not at such moments avoid feeling 
herself beholden to their bounty for her support, and what would 
they think of her, when she refused so strangely to relieve them of 
the burthen? She, herself, felt abundant apology, but could they 
understand and appreciate her motives? She had given Pembroke, 
the treasure of an all-absorbing, an only love; and she conceived not 
how the heart, once engaged, could ever feel a second passion; she 
regarded such a thing as contrary to the emotions of a pure soul— 
indeed, as almost unnatural and criminal. She accused herself of 
faithlessness, and experienced a feeling of self-contempt, that she 
had suffered thoughts of Alston to affect her in any way, or to find 
place at allin her mind. The image of Pembroke was ever before 
her—her whole heart was his, must be his—and the bare idea of be- 
stowing her hand upon another, drew a shudder from the sensitive 
irl. 

Old chords had been retouched in her bosom since her meeting 
with Alston, and more particularly during her late conversation upon 
the mountain. She sometimes fancied she detected a singular re- 
semblance in Mr. A. to her lost Arthur. On the occasion in ques- 
tion, as she listened to his noble sentiments and eloquent language, 
the memory of her lover was recalled with singular vividness, and 
that strange vague supposition, that the occurrences of the passing 
moment are but a repetition of previously enacted scenes, when, 
where or how, unknown to us,—troubled her. Alston himself 
seemed to have divined her thoughts. “Forgive me, Miss Staugh- 
ton,” he had said, “if I read the images now passing your mind, and 
in so doing awaken sad recollections of past scenes,—so long gone 
by, however, that I hope they bring with them, not the acute pang of 
yesterday’s grief, but only the mellowed and pleasingly-sad effects 
of long-passed sorrows. I told you, your friends had related to me 
some incidents of your life. You will be surprised to find an adven- 
ture of mine, remotely associated with yourself. I will relate it, as 
it may dispel some little wonder, which I fancy you manifest, when 
your eye sometimes meets my own ;—a wonder arising from a cause 
that I presume has operated not a little in gaining me those marks of 
your esteem and friendship, with which I have been honored. While 
in Spain, some years ago, circumstances added a new and valued 
name to my list of friends. The acquaintance arose principally from 
a striking resemblance of feature and person, between the gentleman 
and myself, and was afterwards cemented by kindred minds and 
tastes. This friend was—Arthur Pembroke. He was returning 
from America, with no positive destination, and happening in Spain, 
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during the civil contentions that have so recently distracted that un- 
happy country, he paused in his route and entered the army of the 
Infanta. He was rapidly distinguishing himself in the service when 
we first met. Our acquaintance was short, as in an engagement be- 
tween the queen’s troops and the Carlists, | myself was taken pri- 
soner, and Pembroke, as I afterwards learned from a comrade, was 
left among the wounded upon the field. An exchange of prisoners 
soon released me, and I returned to England, but not without making 
numerous fruitless inquiries after my friend.” 

As Lucy recalled this narrative—if indeed it had been for a mo- 
ment forgotten—many sad reviews of past scenes were conjured up, 
and she sought in vain for rest. 

Laura was not less miserable—a circumstance which Lucy, amid 
her own distress, failed not to notice ; yet she assigned for it a cause 
very different from the true one. Laura, under all her show of reck- 
less gayety, hid deep and passionate feelings. To Henry Morton she 
yielded her first, deep love : every hope of her life took its tone and 
tint from this affection; yet none suspected the extent of the feeling, 
so completely did her proud and haughty spirit disguise what she 
considered her weakness. From Henry even, she hid the secret as 
studiously as from others. In the wild joyousness of her heart, she 
had sported with his feelings in the morning, against her better judg- 
ment; but oh! in a few short hours, how bitter a reverse stung her 
bosom! The accidental display of the miniature, followed by Digh- 
ton’s crafty insinuations, awakened within her a new and fearful 
passion. Deep, corroding jealousy entered her breast; a feeling 
which was not likely to display itself tamely, in such an one as Laura 
Rattleton, and which but slight cause could excite. To feel herself 
slighted and duped by one in whom she had reposed all the confi- 
dence and adoration of her young heart—to find him false-hearted 
and unworthy of her love, was a reverse she had never even feared, 
and the blow was so unexpected, that it seemed for the time to alter 
her very nature. Yet she was not one to indulge in grief; neither 
would she suffer any one, and him least of all, to learn his power over 
her. Stern pride came to her aid, and she resolved that he should be 
balked of his triumph. Passion, however, for the moment, destroyed 
the calmness of her judgment, and the softer impulses of her nature. 
Deluded by Dighton’s carelessness, and apparent sincerity of man- 
ner and kindness of purpose, she never thought of questioning the 
truth of his stories and the justness of her suspicions. In the mad- 
ness of the moment, she thought with bitterness of the mutual partiality 
existing between Morton and Lucy; and as the poor girl tenderly 
inquired the cause of her sadness, she accused her of ungenerous 
treachery. Lucy knew the secret fervency of Laura’s soul, but she 
was unprepared for this cruel charge. It surprised and pained her ; 
she rightly attributed it to over-wrought feeling and maddened ex- 
citement. She gently remonstrated with her upon the wild folly of 
her charges, soothed her irritated spirit, and endeavored, when she 
won a recital of her story from Laura, to palliate the apparent faith- 
lessness of Morton. 

“What! my dear Laura,” she said, “‘can you seriously lay such 
charges at my door Do you know your Lucy so poorly, as to ima- 
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gine her capable of such baseness? Oh, Laura! Do you think I want 
fresh cause for sorrow? Would you break my heart, by thinking me 
so unworthy your love,—you to whom I owe so much, and for whom 
I would make any sacrifice, even of life itself, did I value it a hun- 
dred times as much asIdo? Be calm, dearest, and recall those cruel 
words. I know you did not, you could not mean it.” 

“ T was mad, my Lucy,” sobbed Laura, as she embraced her friend ; 
“I was unconscious of what I said. Forgive me; oh! forgive my 
inconsiderate folly, and forget that I have pained you. I cannot for- 
give myself for an instant. Oh! Lucy,1 never till now knew my 
own heart. If he loves me not, he shall have nothing to congratulate 
himself upon; and if he does, he shall bitterly suffer for this alarm. 
Dighton shall 4 

“Hush! Laura. You must curb that proud heart; beware what 
you do. Beware of Dighton. I cannot banish Charles’ facetious 
prediction ; and I imagine more of truth than fiction in it. Did you 
not notice his passion at the time ?” 

“His emotion was natural enough, dear Lucy,” replied Laura, 
perversely defending him, from a natural spirit of contradiction ; for 
though pleased with his brilliant manners, she had as yet never be- 
stowed a serious thought upon him. “So delicately alive as Mr. D. 
is to every sentiment of honor, how could he but be affected at such 
a charge? No, Lucy, you do him injustice. He has many merits— 
manly beauty, intelligence, accomplishments, and wealth. I wonder 
how Mr. M. would like him for a rival ?”’ 

“Well,” said Lucy, perceiving how contrary an effect to that she 
desired would be produced by farther arguments on her part, “ let 
us banish these dull thoughts until to-morrow, and now seek our pil- 
lows. Adieu, dear! no more to-night; I am half asleep already.” 

While this conversation was progressing above stairs, Charles 
was rallying Alston upon his evident interest in Lucy. Mr. A. 
neither acknowledged nor rebutted the charge, excepting in the men- 
tion he made of the certain hopelessness of his success, should he 
enter the lists for her favor. He displayed neither gratification nor 
disappointment at her partiality for Morton, and Charles, after scan- 
ning his countenance closely for some time, and reading nothing, 
turned with a surprised and disappointed air. 

“ Frank !” he exclaimed, ‘1 can make nothing of you! you are a 
veritable ‘Grandison,’ with all his virtues and faults too, or rather 
those with which he was at one time charged.” 

“Tis high praise,” replied Alston, laughing at Charles’ chagrin. 
“T’ll pocket the virtues; but pray, Charles, what are the faults? The 
same which Miss Byron found in her Grandison; that of tying up my 
horses’ tails in travelling, rather than cropping them, like other men, 
and with no more rational reason than that I would not so disfigure 
the noble animals and deprive them of those natural defences against 
vexatious insects? I believe that was the great fault Harriet found 
in her lover !” 

“ Just such an one,” returned Rattleton, “as a love-sick girl might 
find, when she had no greater, and was resolved, for appearance sake, 
to ferret out something. But there was another fault,—the want of 
confidence in his friends, even his sister; partieularly in his affazres 
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d’amour, or ‘ entanglements,’ as the rattling Charlotte termed them. 
In the phrase of Burns, ‘ye still keep something to yersel’, ye 
scarcely tell to ony,’ and as for reading your heart in your face, one 
might as well attempt to pick secrets from the profile of Tallyrand ! 
You shall tell soft tales yet, though, to gentle ears. You can’t hold 
out forever. Egad! I should like to see you surrender! I give you 
good night, Alston.” 

As Dighton watched by the side of the sleeping invalid, he re- 
volved with pleasure the occurrences of the day, and a gleam of ma- 
licious satisfaction disfigured his fine features, as he seemed to muse 
upon some unfinished plan. 

“¢ All will be well,” he muttered, “if he recovers not toosoon: and 
of that I’ll take care. At any rate, he shall not interfere with my 
purpose. I have her brother’s good will and influence, which will go 
far. The girl is proud— maidens, like moths, are ever caught,’ 
&c.,—I’ll excite her avarice and love of pomp. If I play my cards 
well, a little fit of jealousy—and she’s the metal for such tender 
emotions—will do me service. Phillips,” he added, as that worthy 
now entered the room, “ you assisted this morning in the farce at the 
old woman’s hut ?” 

“ Yes#” 

“ Look you, man, did you betray me !—Said you aught to assist in 
the manufacture of those d—d ryhmes ?” 

“T said nothing,” answered the man stubbornly; “I don’t write 
poetry. What reason have I to betray you ?” 

“True, you have no reason. I trust but little, though, in your 
honesty, only that I know your own best interest is to keep my coun- 
sel. Villain! If 1 find you treacherous, I know that which shall 
hang you on the highest gibbet in England !” 

“ Umph!” growled Phillips—“ Many thanks for your kind inten- 
tions. I don’t expect to be in England again shortly; so you must 
serve me in some other way, if you are determined to place me un- 
der obligations. May it please you, I prefer the free and equal man- 
ners of the Americans to your service in England.” 

“So I perceive,” replied Dighton, repressing his anger ; “ you are 
an apt pupil in a republican school. But we need not quarrel ; serve 
me well, and you gain the means and liberty of exercising your own 
choice in regard to your future movements. Keep your dexter eye 
open,” he continued, tossing himself upon a dilapidated settee— 
“ while I x 

“ And,” interrupted Phillips, “ with your s¢nister one, which is al- 
ways open, we shall manage to r 

“ Curse your republican impudence! Don’t bandy your wit with 
me, sirrah! Watch, I say, while I make love for an hour to this vile 
ghost of a couch.” 








CHAPTER XI, 


Dighton’s slumbers were interrupted by a knock at his door, fol- 
lowed by the entrance of the landlord and a female of advanced 
years, and habited in very humble garb. 
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“Doctor White,” commenced the visitor, “ isn’t at home, and wont 
be for a week; and there aint no other doctor no wheres near but 
the woman that lives in the hut, as you went to see to-day. Mrs. 
Currahee, as we calls her, has got back, and says she’s willing to wait 
upon the sick gentleman.” 

“What! who?” interrupted Dighton, “ the old woman? the —” 

“‘ The same,” returned the host, “ though if she 7s a witch, she’s a 
‘human’ too, and a good-hearted one as ever lived, and she’s got more 
learnin’ in the physic than the doctor, for nobody else ever attends 
about here when she’s in the way, and nobody never dies under her 
managementation.” 

“ And so, my good woman, you mix up drugs with your spells and 
charms ? But what are you frightened at ?” continued Dighton, as she 
started back with an ejaculation of surprise, in answer to his full 
gaze in her face—* I shan’t swallow either you or your medicines.” 

“T— I—” muttered the woman, “ was looking at the sick gentle- 
man—he seems very bad ; I don’t think he’ll live.” 

“ Ah!” answered Dighton, and then, as a new idea shot through 
his brain, “as the doctor cannot be procured, we must avail ourselves 
of what aid we can get. I have known many people in your mode 
of life singularly successful in curing diseases. Landlordiand you, 
Phillips, may leave the room. I fear our conversation may disturb 
the invalid—I will arrange matters with this good woman myself.” 

While Dighton was speaking, the woman’s aan wore the same look 
of surprise, and her frame seemed agitated as her eyes rested upon 
the door that had closed upon the receding forms of the landlord and 
servant. Dighton observed her emotion, inquiringly; she gazed 
again at him steadily, and then cast her eyes towards the couch of 
the sick. 

“ What mean you, woman?” said Dighton, after a long silence— 
“honestly I trust—yet I like not your looks. I doubt the goodness 
of your intentions ; your life shall be the forfeit of any imposition or 
deceit.” 

“ Sir! me deceive ? What interest have J in injuring him ?” 

“ True,” returned Dighton, “ you are not apt to practice your vil- 
lanies without reward. Now I have no doubt rewards might be 
made sufficiently tempting to induce you to sacrifice him or any one 
else. Ay?” 

“ Sir!” replied the woman, a look of intelligence and cunning pas- 
sing over her features—“ reward ? for what ?” 

“ Ah! You understand me now, I see,” offering her some gold. 

She hesitated, but took the proffered coin. 

“ You said just now you thought he would not live. There, your 
skill is at fault—now, I presume, it is much the same with you as most 
of your vagabond race: it matters little, so the reward be the same, 
whether you kill or cure ?” 

“We are poor,” answeredthe woman. “ We need money, and we 
don’t hesitate at safe means to supply our wants, but the one service 
is dangerous and worth more than the other. When we cure, it en- 
larges our business, while the other branch is unsafe and always in- 
jures, if it doesn’t ruin our character.” 

“ Plain enough,” returned Dighton ; “ but youranswer proves you 
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awake, and no tyro in your vocation. This is quite a lucky chance. 
We can both serve our ends, and mutually oblige. It is to my in- 
terest that the patient be an absentee from our party for a while. 
Keep him on the sick bed for a few weeks ; represent the necessity 
to the others of the company ; also the need of perfect quiet, and on 
that account induce them to continue their travels at once, and rejoin 
your patient on their return. Accomplish this simple task, and this 
purse is yours now, and shall be doubled on my return. Do you 
promise ¢” 

“ Yes,” answered the woman promptly. 

“‘ Succeed, and you shall be amply rewarded ; fail, and you shall 
rue it dearly.” 

Here the colloquy was interrupted by the awakening of the invalid, 
and Dighton left the new nurse to perform her office. 

“Strange, indeed,” she soliloquized. ‘“ The bait has taken well. I 
did not think it would be so easy to entrap him. 1’|l ferret out this 
affair. There is matter of more importance than there seems to be.” 

From this soliloquy of the nurse the reader will gather her real 
character, and will not wonder that the cordial and grateful conduct 
of the patient won an unusual share of her kind attention and effort. 
She had suddenly appeared at Currahee, from whence, nobody knew, 
as she never spoke of her previous life. ‘Taking up her abode upon 
the mountain in the eharacter of asybil, she was long regarded as in- 
sane, though now, people merely considered her as a strange, eccen- 
tric being, which traits were forgotten in the love that all around 
bore her, for many kind and neighborly courtesies, and acts of kind- 
ness to the sick and needy. Divining Dighton’s designs, she had 
adroitly drawn him out, and now determined to watch him narrowly, 
and to protect Morton from his wiles. 

In keeping her promise to Dighton, she informed Henry of the 
probable extent of his confinement, and suggested his urging his 
friends to proceed, rather than selfishly detain them until it would be 
too late in the season to go at all. He admitted the advice at once; 
more easily determined, probably, by the repulse he received from 
Laura on the mountain. It opened his eyes to the thought that he 
might have been in error, in supposing he enjoyed any particular 
place in her regard: her reception of Mr. Dighton, and that gentle- 
man’s innuendoes sustained the idea. He resolved to learn the worst 
without delay, and if his fears were realized, to make a vigorous 
struggle to free himself from her presence and influence. Grasping 
a pen, he poured forth a full and passionate avowal of his attachment 
—implored her acceptance of his suit, and begged an instant know- 
ledge of his fate. This the nurse intrusted to Phillips to deliver, 
with an injunction to fidelity, that his better genius advised him to 
obey. Phillips might have been an upright and useful man, but for 
the force of great temptations, and the influence of stronger and 
vicious minds. Circumstances bound’him to Dighton, and made him 
a sharer in his errors, but he felt an attachment for Morton and a 
mixture of fear and regard for the sibyl, which warred hard with his 
sinful course. He was hastening to execute his trust, when he came 
suddenly upon Dighton, who observing the paper, demanded it; 
threatened Jack for his thoughtlessness in not submitting it to him, 
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and despatched him with another note of no import to Miss Rattleton, 
in order to obtain her writing, and that Jack might be known to 
have actually delivered and received a communication from her. 
On the servant’s return, Dighton imitated Laura’s “hand” with skill- 
ful exactness, in the following reply to Morton’s letter: 


“ With Miss Rattleton’s acknowledgment of the reception of Mr. 
Morton’s note of this morning, she begs to present her compliments, 
and to express her great surprise at the tenor of his communication. 
She regrets exceedingly, that in her intercourse with Mr. M. he has 
so mistaken her sentiments as to fancy any grounds for the supposi- 
tion that he is regarded, or can ever be considered, by her, in any 
nearer relation than is permitted by the ordinary and friendly inter- 
course of society. She thinks that Mr. M., upon reflection, will con- 
gratulate himself that Miss R. is unable to reply otherwise. She 
trusts Mr. M. will regard this matter as though it were not, and that 
it may never again be mentioned. Miss R. feels honored by the 
high compliment implied in Mr. M.’s letter, and sincerely wishes him 
all possible happiness.” 

Wednesday morning. 

To Mr. Henry Morton, 
Present. 


This note determined Henry, and he seconded the request of the 
nurse that they should continue their travels. Lucy opposed the plan, 
and endeavored to make peace. She tried to effect an interview be- 
tween Laura and Morton, but he declined it so positively that she 
really placed some credence in Laura’s grounds of complaint. Laura, 
tired of every place, was anxious and urgent to go. 

We return for a moment to Phillips. Stung with the effect of the 
forged note upon his master, and irresistibly influenced by the ad- 
monitions of the woman, and her apparent knowledge of him and 
interest in his welfare, thoughts of his early days returned; of the 
watching, prayers, and instructions of his neglected and injured 
mother. As he ran over the actions of his life of error, and com- 
pared the actual rewards of his vices with the blessings of a virtu- 
ous career, the hardened man wept and mentally resolved to atone 
for the past, with a future of rectitude and honesty, and to begin the 
change at once. But, alas! he lacked the courage to go at once to 
Morton and confess his fault, and only wrote an explanation of the 
note from Laura, which he consigned to the sybil for delivery. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In the mean time the carriages were prepared, and Laura only re- 
mained in her room when Jack presented his note to the nurse. Be- 
ing unsealed, she hastily read it, and hurried to meet .Laura, 

“ Beware, lady!” she exclaimed as she entered her presence. 
“ Trust him not! he is false ! 

“What know you of him ?” 

“Oh! much, lady!—too much—believe me—I’ve known him long!” 
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“You speak strangely, woman; how and when have you known 
him? And why do you suppose that I am at all interested ?” 

“ Trifle not, lady! He loves you not—he seeks yourruin! Yet, 
he shall not succeed ; I will protect you. Here—here!” she added 
hastily, as Dighton approached to conduct her to the carriage— 
“‘ here—read—’twill explain all,” and she thrust Phillips’ note into 
Laura’s hand, forgetting that he himself had not read it. 

Seeking the first moment when alone with Lucy, which was not 
until the carriages drew up at a distance of five miles, at the lovely 
cascade of Toccoa—she perused the epistle. 


“ Honorep Sir : 

“In my life, I have been guilty of many crimes, and have 
deceived yourself as well as others. I cannot forgive myself for 
treachery to one who has been so kind to me as you and yours have, 
and I humbly beg pardon and send this explanation, as some atone- 
ment. The letter 1 sent you was not from the lady to whom you 
wrote, but another. I think she loves you, and that you may yet 
succeed. I hope it is not too late to remedy the error. 

Praying your forgiveness, 
I am your servant to command, 


Joun Puai.uipes.” 
To Mr, Henry Morton. 


This note was written, unfortunately, on the blank leaf of an old 
letter from Jack to his master while in England, and bore the Lon- 
don post-mark. He had torn it off hastily from a parcel of refuse 
MSS. to answer his present purpose. This fact, together with the 
absence of date inside, and the general and ambiguous style of the 
writing, defeated its end. 

“’Tistoo true!” said Laura. “She said this would explain, and 
it corroborates her statements. He is false—as men—as the world— 
as hope—as every thing! You will acknowledge now, Lucy. His 
own servant confesses himself guilty of crimes—in his master’s service 
of course. Perhaps this is only one of many similar shameful affairs. 
The letter he says was not from the one he wrote to, but another! 
What intrigues are these? The ladies must be those he is unac- 
quainted with—even their names, or he could himself individualize 
their letters; a vile libertine! O! that I ever could have loved such 
an one. ‘He thinks,’ he says, ‘she loves him, and he may yet suc- 
ceed.’ Monster!” Lucy was silent from grief at these proofs of 
Henry’s unworthiness, and a consciousness of the little service of 
attempting to soothe her friend’s irritated spirit. 

“ Come, ladies,’”’ said Charles, returning for them, “why do you 
linger behind so long—this is unusual. Here is my gay sister perso- 
nating the heroic Calliope or the tragical Melpomene. This is not 
artistical, Laura; ’twill do admirably for the genius of Tallulah ; ‘ the 
terrible ;’ but what think you, Alston, would not the fair Erato be in 
better keeping with the gentle magic of Toccoa ?” 

“ Far better,” replied Mr. Alston ; “‘ I would have wagered too that 
Miss Laura’s heart would have been the earliest offering at this shrine 
of beauty, rather than the last.” 
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“ Syllogistically speaking,” added Charles, “ it stands thus: Had 
she a heart, it would have made the first sacrifice that it was not 
so bestowed—therefore, she has no heart; that she did once possess 
one—therefore, has lost it : that hearts cannot take care of themselves— 
therefore, the one in question, must be in the possession of some other ! 
Sister, Ihave made a true billagainst you. I call all to witness if the 
circumstantial evidence be not strong: indeed the countenance of the 
accused betrays her. Guilty or not guilty, mademoiselle prisonniere ?” 

“Not guilty, my lord judge, soi-disant,” replied Laura, quickly 
mastering the agitation visible in her countenance, and mingling in 
the humorofthe moment. “ The doctrine of‘ perfectability’ in whole, 
or in particulars, is a speculative one, and I would suggest that your 
logic, profound as it is, may be at fault. Perhaps this vagrant heart 
is merely playing truant—loaned, probably !” 

“Ah! ah! ‘loaned.’ Sister, don’t commit yourself, I shall indict you 
for a capital offence. Mr, Weller, senior, profound as his dread was 
of ‘ widders,’ would, if his experience had made him acquainted with 
‘ coquettes,’ have placed them scarcely second to that terrible class, 
in the awfully dangerous and mysterious nature of their influence !” 

Here they stood at the margin of the basin that receives the de- 
scending spray of Toccoa; aspot of such exquisite beauty, as to win 
involuntarily the mind from the deepest grief. Laura joined so ear- 
nestly in the eulogiums, that Charles, seeming to doubt the validity of 
his charges, ceased to prefer them, and the bantering tone was ex- 
changed for a more interesting theme. 

A picturesque and serpentine path had led them several hundred 
yards, through a dense forest-wood, from the road side, where they 
had left their carriages, to the streamlet of Toccoa. They now stood 
at its base: before them soared perpendicularly, to the majestic ele- 
vation of 186 feet, a mountain of dark rock, so regular and unbroken 
in its formation, as to appear more a stupendous effort of human 
power, than the work of nature. This wall of rock does not extend 
far, as the banks gradually rising on either hand, reach the upper bed 
of the stream, where the water pursues its gentle course through an 
extensive spread of comparatively level land. The beauty of Toccoa 
is perfect. It is taken in ata glance. The artist finds nothing to 
omit in his picturings, but detects in its tout ensemble, that complete 
and rare beauty, to obtain which, he is generally compelled to unite 
the pride of many spots; as the Grecian artist combined all the gems 
of his classic land in those sublime and incomparable master-pieces 
of human genius—the Venus and the Apollo. The stream is scarcely 
more than fifteen feet in width, and sometimes so shallow, that the de- 
scending mass—at all times nothing more than a column of spray— 
yields gracefully to the breath of the lightest zephyr, and like a water- 
spirit, glides in its descent, joyously to the right and left, in a hundred 
magic and matchless windings. The noise of the fall is not sufficient 
to mar the quiet genius of the spot. It unites well with the mur- 
murs of the winds, and the songs of the birds in the tree tops; the 
half angry, half playful gambols of the waves in the dark basin, and 
the cool temperature that always prevails here, while all around is 
sinking under the fervid heat of a summer sun. Toccoa is a spot that 
will extort, if needed, a passing tribute. Like the beaming smile of 
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infant beauty, the harsh frown of heartlessness or care cannot live in 
its presence. Placing “nature” as the object of passion, one might 
say of Toccoa, in Byron’s words, 


“He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore.” 


It is a spot where the spirit will steal forth and blend in brother- 
hood with the objects and influences around ; where the earth and 
elements, of which we were once a part, and to which, in the course 
of nature, we shall be resolved again, claim kindred, and become 


* A part 
Of us, and of our souls, as we of them.” 


“‘ Must we go?” said Lucy, as they were preparing to leave.. “I 
could linger days in this sweet place. It seems to me to possess the 
talismanic power of the manipulator, in the modern theory of animal 
magnetism, that of blending the soul and- mind of his patient with his 
own, and wafting her thoughts whither and where he will.” 

“T think,” added Laura, speaking from the heart, “that one almost 
realizes here the fabled fountain of Lethé, with the advantage that 
while it banishes the past of sorrow and sadness from the soul, it 
leaves and tints anew the hours and scenes of joy; casts a brighter 
coloring upon the present, and suggests kind auguries for the future.” 

“‘ Why hasten away ?” returned Lucy; “ to-morrow will be as to- 
day—the end of our efforts will be then as now—happiness. We 
shall find no pleasanter place: come, Cousin Charles, order a 
countermarch.” 

“Your suggestion, Lucy, is certainly ex philosophe and natural. 
This pretty brook itself, here running so rapidly, from its fairy basin, to 
other lands, would halt in-its course, were it of your school ; for it 
will find in all its wanderings, no place more lovely than that it now 
leaves behind; but on it will go, accomplishing its destiny, until lost 
in the great ocean of waters. So man’s nature is one of change, and 
progression—in youth sighing for mature age ;. each day longing for 
the next, andall enjoyed pleasures inferior to anticipated good ; on— 
on, until he too is lost in the great ocean of waters—buried in deep 
oblivion, and heard of no more. So we, Lucy, must not combat the 
course of nature, but must be content to accomplish our destiny, and 
leave Toecoa to hunt some of those objects of future pleasure, which, 
the nearer we approach, the farther they are off. What think you of 
that, Laura, for a Solomon-like reply to Lucy’s sentimental wish to 
remain at Toccoa; live perhaps on black-berries and butter-cups, 
and reclining on a moss-grown rock, as the moon-beams kiss the 
crests of the little waves in the basin—parodize the poetic cobbler, 


“ Blow, oh blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
All among the leaves and treeses; 
Sing, oh sing, ye gentle muses, 
While J try and takes a snoozes !” 


Quite worthy: your versatile genius, brother Charles. Poet, logi- 
cian, philosopher, and even rhetorician, judging from the very sublime 
ending of your speech! I think I have seen — of the kind 
in the newspapers, even if the moralists of all times, from Seneca 
down, had not stretched their long visages over the same point.” 

VOL. I. 27 
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“Umph! sister, you read too much, how can you expect novelty 
in sentiment, &c., in this ” 

Here Charles grew so palpably metaphysical that we forbear 
following him, and will suppose the time to have passed happily, until 
they approached the little cottage, occupied as the inn of Tallulah, 
about two miles from the Falls. estas the house they met Phillips, 
who had accompanied them at the particular wish of Morton, and 
had ridden onto meet his parents, whom he expected, from information 
received in England, to find at Tallulah. This circumstance ac- 
counts also for Dighton’s visit to the spot. At a motion from Phillips, 
Dighton fell back from the party. 

“ How speed you, Jack ?” asked he anxiously. 

“ This is a wild-goose chase,” replied Phillips, sadly—“ balked 

“How! Was our information false? Do you deceive me? You 
have grown serious and puritanical lately,” he added, with a sneer. 

“I speak the truth. I wish to heaven ’twas not so! Our infor- 
mation was correct, but we are too late. My parents, as we learned, 
wandered to this place, and spent som@yearsin yonder house. When 
my father died, my poor mother for atime lost her senses, and went 
off, nobody knows where, and has not been heard of since.” 

“Well! this is a pretty end of our plans,” returned the other ; “but 
if the old lady is out of the way, thank God the cabinet and will are 
not likely to plague us. We must find her though, if living. But 
first banish, for heaven’s sake, that gallows-looking countenance, and 
act like yourself.” 

“TI can bear your sneers, sir. I deserve those of all men. I was 
an only son; my poor father died of a broken heart, and I was the 
cause of it. My mother in her madness, they tell me, alternately 
cursed and blessed her wretched son. I am now another man, I 
care not for existence, only that I may, as much as I can, atone for 
past errors by a life of pain and remorse. 1 have vowed fidelity to 
you, sir, and though you have been the cause of all my sins, I will 
not add treachery to the list. Your counsels are safe with me, but 
I resign forever all share in your proceedings.” 

As Phillips finished, he turned abruptly to the house, leaving 
Dighton utterly astonished at his tone and address. Passing along, 
his eyes fell upon a letter in the road, which on examining he was 
surprised to find to be his own to Mr. Morton. Rightly divining it 
never to have reached its destination, he determined to forward it at 
the earliest moment, An opportunity soon presented of conveying 
it to the neighboring post-town. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


It is necessary, reader, for the right development of our drama, 
to lead thee once again from the principal theatre and actors. Enter- 
ing a fashionable house in that élite portion of the city of New-York, 
traversed by Fourth-street, and gliding into the drawing-room gently, 
so that you disturb not the occupant, you will find old Mr. Morton, 
of the firm of Morton & Co., intently engaged in scanning a pile of 
letters received by the evening’s mail. The night in question is 
about a week previous to the arrival of Henry Morton and his friend 
at the Currahee. 
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Seal after seal had been broken; the contents of many glanced 
over with haste or indifference ; a smile or a frown accompanied the 
perusal of others, as the old merchant felicitated himself upon some 
lucky speculation, or brooded upon the China advices of the fall of 
teas, or his English correspondent’ relation of the depression of 
stocks. 

“ Whew! Profit-and-loss !”—his favorite oath—he exclaimed, as 
his eyes rested on a sheet of more interest than usual—* What’s all 
this ?” 

We take the opportunity of the old gentleman’s filling his glass, 
snuffing his candles, and adjusting his spectacles, to glide behind his 
chair and peering over his shoulder, read with him. 

“ Ahem!” 


“ Conway, Eng., July —, 18—. 
Wm. Morton, Esa., New-York. 


Dear Sir: 


My communicgfin may appear strange to you, but 
I sincerely trust your knowlédge of the subject-matter is, or will 


be, sufficient to give you an interest in it. You were once engaged in 
commercial transactions with old Sir John Staughton, uncle of the late 
Sir Richard Staughton, of Conway Hall. I say “late,” for that gentle- 
man departed this life a few days ago, and it is his death that furnishes 
the object of this communication. As you may not be familiar with 
the circumstances of the family, I will relate incidents necessary to the 
right understanding of what I have to say. Old Sir John had, at his 
death, two nephews : to Edward, the younger, he was supposed to 
have willed his estates, but the will never having been found, Richard, 
the elder, fell into the possession, and the universal impression bein 

that fraud was connected with the affair, the younger nephew left 
home in disgust, and visited America. His ship was wrecked off the 
coast, and with it was lost his only son, a mere child. After passing 
some time in Boston, he visited the South, with his other child—a 
daughter, where we understand one or both died. You will wonder 
what all this has to do with you. Much, I hope. The sequel ex- 
plains. For years, Sir R. lived much alone, and has gradually de- 
clined, under the effects (it is thought) of a gnawing conscience. His 
only companion has been his lawyer, a man notoriously unprincipled, 
and who, at the time of the circumstances of the will, was so intimately 
connected with the affairs of the “ Hall,” that the villagers have tacitly 
regarded them as partners in guilt. As years fled on, the feeling 
was dying away, until recently the return of another fellow to Eng- 
land, who is supposed to have been a tool of the attorney—and his 
re-embarkation with the attorney himself, for the United States, has 
renewed the curiosity. This man is Alfred Dighton; his accomplice, 
John Phillips. Both, in their late voyage, we learn, accompanied 
your own son, Mr. Henry Morton; the last mentioned of the two, in 
the capacity of Mr. Morton’s servant, and, I am told, once was in 
your own service abroad. The object of this voyage was long a 
matter of great curiosity; a curiosity now allayed by what I have 
farther to detail. After the departure of Dighton, Sir R. drooped 
daily. He would see no one, excepting his physician and myself, his 
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clergyman. We readily discovered the real cause of his complaint 
to arise from mental ill, but essayed in vain to draw from him a con- 
fidence in his distress. On the night of , believing his end ap- 
proaching, he requested to see me alone, and I then learned from his 
own lips the truth of the surmises so rife for many years. It appears 
that in conjunction with this Dighton, then a mere boy, and Phillips, 
he had obtained possession of the will of his uncle—that the docu- 
ment was entrusted to the care of Phillips, to be destroyed, but was 
placed instead in a secret part of a cabinet, in the possession of his 
mother, once the nurse of Mr. Edward Staughton’s family. That 
the deep attachment of this woman to her patrons led her to emi- 
grate to America, hoping probably to meet again with some of them ; 
that she traced them to the South, and finally settled in Georgia, at 
the Falls of the Tallulah, where she is at this time, and where 
Dighton and his fellow are oa to meet her, in order to obtain the 
will, if still in existence. They are particularly desirous of effecting 
this for security’s sake, as Sir R. oi ester under the influ- 





ence of Dighton, has left him heir to estates—and it is rumored 
that one or both the heirs of Edward Staughton are still living! As 
soon as I received this confession, I begged Sir R. to assent to it and 
sign it in form, in the presence of witnesses. He agreed, but it 
was too late—he died almost immediately, and there now rest no 
ather evidence than my own statements, not sufficient to invalidate 
the claim of Dighton, even if the Staughtons be living, unless the 
lost will be recovered. 

I make you this statement, and enclose you the necessary affidavits, 
trusting to you to take such steps as circumstances and your ability 
enable. J feel deeply interested in the family, and should rejoice to 
know them living and reinstated in their rights. 

With many apologies for my long trespass upon your time, 

I am, sir, your friend and servant, 
ArtTuur PeMBRoKE, 
Rector of Conway.” 


In the same mail with the above were letters from Henry and 
Dighton himself. Mr. M.’s actions were as prompt as his decisions. 
The remainder of the evening was passed in adjusting his affaires de 
voyage, and the following day found him on the way to the South. 

The close of the day following the departure of his friends, Henry, 
under the kind care of his nurse, had rapidly recovered. She had 
exacted from him a promise to remain for the present at the inn, and 
to suffer his companions to believe him still an invalid. The wish of 
the woman was so earnest, and he felt so little interested in it either 
way, that he consented. A few minutes before, though, the mail had 
brought him the note which Phillips had returned from Tallulah, 
and he was insisting upon a release from his promise to the nurse, 
as.the door opened, and old Mr. Morton presented himself ! 

We pass over the explanations that followed. Suffice it, that it 
was resolved no time should be lost, and that day-break should greet 
them posting to the Falls. The old nurse, who had been an unob- 
served yet aveel interested auditor of the interview, expressed such 
an earnest wish to accompany them, that it was not denied. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 


hi 
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STANZAS. 


ON BEHOLDING THE MINIATURE OF A VERY DEAR BUT DEPARTED RELATIVE. 





“The beautiful is vanished and returns not.” 
WALLENSTEIN. 


Ye beautiful! ye beautiful! how soon ye pass away 

From those that love you! Silently as shadows flit o’er stream, 
Your loveliness steals o’er the heart with its mysterious sway, 

Yet while we gaze the vision fades, as fades a pleasant dream. 


Ye beautiful! ye beautiful! we know when flowrets die, 

That Spring’s soft breath will wake again to life their transient bloom : 
And is there not a voice whose tones can ope your sealéd eye, 

And by its power call back again your beauty from the tomb ? 


Ye beautiful! ye beautiful! we mourn ye not with tears, 

For your pure brows have ever borne an impress of your birth; 
A radiance such as angels have amid their blessful spheres, 

A glory and a blessedness re of this earth ! 


Augusta, Ga, May 13. D. A. CHITTENDEN. 


ADELINE LARNARD. 





BY CHARLES LANMAN, 


Author of “Essays for Summer Hours,” etc, 





Appy Larnarp is the bright particular star of our village. As 
the puet hath written concerning another, 


* All that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in her hath estimate ; 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happiness and prime can happy call.” 


She is an only child, the pride of her mother and the joy of her 
father—and he is the clergyman of our secluded and beautiful village. 
As I passed this afternoon by her cottage, which stands on the south- 
ern extremity of the green, about an hundred paces from the meet- 
ing-house, I noticed an almost startling stillness about the premises, 
as if the place were deserted. But this was owing to the heat and 
natural silence of the hour. The closed window-blinds, half hidden 
by woodbine and honey-suckle ; the open doors with a kitten sunning 
itself upon the sill of one of them, bespoke it to be not only inhabit- 
ed, but the abode of peace and contentment. In a green grape-vine 
arbor beside the house sat our little heroine engaged in drawing 
some curious flowers, which she had gathered in the meadow during 
her morning walk. At this moment, two of her female cousins ar: 
ped at the front gate, and called out to her to go with them on aramble 
through the woodlands. I had just time to change from one hand to 
the other my heavy string of trout, for I was returning home from 
angling —when out she came, bounding like a fawn, robed im white 
muslin, her gipsy bonnet awry, and a crimson scarf thrown carelessly 
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over her shoulders. This simple dress is a specimen of her taste in 
such matters, and precisely the very thing to correspond with her 
dark brown curling hair, regularly pearly teeth, blue madonna-like 
eyes, and blooming cheeks. An Italian greyhound, her constant play- 
mate and companion, soon came following after, and, having licked 
the hands of the two friends as a token of recognition, leaped a 
neighboring fence, and led the way across a clover-field. When I 
turned to look again, the happy group were crossing a rude bridge 
at the foot of a hill, and following the path a short distance, they 
were lost to view. 

Adeline Larnard is now in her sixteenth year. She is passion- 
ately fond of the country, and I do believe, could she obtain permis- 
sion, would spend half her time in the open air. If she has but one 
summer hour to spare, she goes no farther than her favorite brook, 
half a mile from home, where she will angle away her time, wander- 
ing up the stream, to where the overhanging trees throw a soft twi- 
light upon her path ; and, if necessitymequires it, will off with her 
slippers, and wade in after a bunch of lilies or some golden pebbles. 
The neighboring farmer, as he comes tothe post-office after his news- 
paper, early in the morning, if he chances to pass the parsonage, will 
most likely be saluted by a sweet smile and bow. And from whom 
do you think? Why, from Addy Larnard, who is airing the parlor, 
dusting the furniture, or arranging some flowers beside the door, 
with her pretty face almost hidden by a “ kerchief white.” And it 
may be when mowing in one of his fields in the afternoon, he will 
be surprised by a happy laugh in an adjoining copse, and on looking 
round behold a party of girls returning from the strawberry hills, 
with Addy as their leader. She is a pure lover of nature, and every 
thing from the nameless flower to the cloud-capt mountain, hath a 
language which causes her to feel that the attributes of God are in- 
finite. For her “gayer hours,” Nature “ hath a tale of gladness, and 
a smile and eloquence of beauty, and glides into her darker musings 
with a mild and gentle sympathy, which steals away their sharpness 
ere she is aware.” 

But how does she busy herself at home ? it will be asked. She 
is an early riser; and the first thing she doesin the morning, after 
she has left her room, is to put every thing in its place which is out 
of place. She kindly directs and helps Betty the servant to do those 
numerous little household duties, such as feeding the chickens and 
straining the milk, not forgetting to give pussy a saucer full of the 
warm, sweet liquid. She sets the breakfast table, prepares the toast 
and all those kindred delicacies, and pours out the coffee, sitting like 
a fairy queen in the old high-backed chair, with her parents on either 
side. And when her father crosses his hands to implore a blessing, 
she meekly bows her head, sweetly responding to the solemn amen. 
If any thing is wanted from the kitchen, she is up and away, and back 
again, almost in a minute, so sprightly and child-like is she in all her 
movements. During the forenoon she is generally helping her mother 
to sew, to knit, or do any thing else which is required to be done; 
or, if her father wants her to read one of his chaste and deeply re- 


ligious sermons, the sweetness of her eloquent voice makes it doubly 
impressive. 
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In the afternoon she is generally engaged in some benevolent duty. 
Not one in a hundred is so well acquainted with the condition of the 
poor of the parish. She enters the abode of the poor widow, and, 
beside administering to her temporal wants, gives her the overflow- 
ing sympathy of her warm heart, administering the consolations of 
religion. It is a common sight to see her tripping along the street, 
with a basket on her arm, covered with a clean napkin ; and the clerk 
or more stately merchant, as they see her pass their door, take parti- 
cular pains to make a respectful bow, inwardly exclaiming—* who 
now is to become the debtor of Addy Larnard?” And the stranger 
who may have met her in his morning walk, fails not to inquire of his 
host at noon, the name of the lovely maiden who wears a white 
dress and gipsy bonnet. 

Addy is not only a church-going christian, but her life is one con- 
tinued round of charitable deeds and pious duties, almost worthy of 
an angelic being. She hasa class of little boys in the Sabbath school, 
and they are all so fond of their amiable teacher, that 1 do believe 
they would undergo any tria her sake, She loves her Bible, and 
would be unhappy were sh@ deprived of the privilege of reading it 
every day. When she ris@8*from her pillow at dawn, she kneels 
beside her couch, and breathes her offering of prayer; and so, too, 
when the day is ended, and she retires to repose. 

Her father is a clergyman of easy fortune. The prayer of his 
youth, “give me neither poverty nor riches,” seems to have been 
kindly answered by the Most High. About one year ago, he bought 
a beautiful chestnut pony, and all saddled and bridled, presented it 
to Adeline on her fifteenth birth-day. As might be expected, she 
was perfectly transported with the gift. 

“Oh! father,” said she, “ how I will try to merit your approbation 
in every action of my life !” 

A colored boy named Tommy is Addy’s groom and page, and he 
seems to love the pony and his mistress above every thing else in the 
world. A smarter and better-hearted page did not follow a high-born 
lady of the feudal times. Addy has now become a first-rate rider, 
and often, when with her friends, takes pleasure in boasting of her 
noble accomplishment, and the speed of her horse. When she has 
been out riding, she most always manages to canter through the mid- 
dle street of the village on her return. Sometimes she is alone, with 
her dog, and sometimes accompanied by some female friend. Only 
a week ago, (the very day I caught that two-pound trout,) while 
standing upon a hill, I saw her trying to leap a narrow but dee 
brook, and she did not give up trying until she had accomplished the 
deed. I think if her pony had been gifted with the power of speech, 
he would have said,—‘ Well done, you courageous girl, you possess 
more spirit than 1 thought you had.” 

Addy left school about two years ago, because her father chose to 
superintend her education himself. She is a good scholar, and speaks 
French fluently. You could hardly puzzle her with questions in 
history, geography or mathematics. Her modesty and simplicity of 
character are so great, that you would be surprised at the extent of 
her book-information and practical knowledge. She has a wonderful 
talent for making herself agreeable under all circumstances. If she 
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meets a beggar woman in the street, she will talk familiarly with her 
about her sorrows, instructing her to bear up under every trial. She 
is the universal favorite of the village. All who know her, the poor 
and the rich, from the child of three years to the hoary head, all love 
her with the affection of a sister or daughter. She smiles with those 
who smile, and weeps with those who weep. Servant girls consult 
with her about purchasing a new dress, and little children invite her 
to participate with them in their various pastimes. 

Adeline Larnard is a lover of poetry. Yes! whether she sees it 
in the primrose and the evening cloud, or hears it in the laughing 
rivulet and the song of birds; or reads it in the pages of Spenser and 
Milton, Shakspeare, Wordsworth and Coleridge. And she is a writer 
too, of sweet and soothing poetry, just such as should always emanate 
from the lips of the pure hearted. To give the reader an idea of her 
poetic powers, I will here quote a single effort, which was written 
witha pencil while walking on the sea-shore one pleasant summer 
mornitig; for, be it known that the village of her birth is within 
sound of the never-ceasing roar of the Atlantic. 


aa 
A SEA-SHORE ECHO. 


“ Alone! and on the smooth, hard, sandy shore of the boundless 
sea! A lovelier morning never dawned upon the world of waters. 
O! how balmy, how clear, how soul-subduing, how invigorating is 
the air! Calmness sits throned upon the unmoving clouds, whose 
colors are like the sky, only of a brighter hue. One of them, more am- 
bitious than its fellows, is swimming onward, a wanderer and com- 
panionless. Othat I could rest upon its “ unrolling skirts,” and take 
an aérial pilgrimage around the globe,—now, looking down upon its 
humming cities and fruitful and cultivated plains, and again, upon 
some unpeopled wilderness or ocean solitude! But, alas! the peer- 
less beauty of that light cloud will be extinguished, when the sun 
shall have withdrawn his influence, and, if not entirely dispersed, it 
will take another shape, and make its home in darkness. And so 
have I seen a man, passing from his cradle to the grave, when he has 
wandered away from the heavenly sunshine of religion ! 

As I gaze upward into yon blue dome, the troubles of life are all 
forgotten, and my heart throbs with a quicker pulse, and glows with 
an increasing thrill of joy. How holy and serene, those azure depths 
of air! Strange, that aught so beautiful should canopy a world of 
tears, decay and death! Yonder sky is the everlasting home of a 
million worlds ;—the vast ethereal chamber where are displayed the 
wonders of the thunder, and lightning, and rainbow; and. a mirror, 
reflecting the glorious majesty, the wisdom and power of the Omni- 
potent. Lo! across my vision there is floating another cloud,—whiter 
than the driven snow! Rearward, there trails along another, and 
still another, until pile on pile, they are rolling upwards to the very 
zenith,—and O! how gorgeous the scenes which my fancy conjures 
up, delighted with their changing loveliness! One moment I behold 
a group of angels reclining at ease upon thé summit of a pearly bat- 
tlement ;—and now, summoned by a celestial strain of melody, they 
spread their pinions for a higher flight,—a flight into the diamond 
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porter of heaven. Again, a river of pure white foam rolls swiftly 
ut noiselessly through unpeopled valleys, hemmed in by airy moun- 
tains of wondrous height, until its waters empty into a tranquil sea— 
boundless and “ beautiful exceedingly ;” and on this a myriad of 
swan-like barges are gliding to and fro, without a breeze, while the 
voyagers are striking their golden harps, and singing songs of sweet- 
est strain and holiest import, whose echoes die away on the shadowy 
waves. All these, like the dreams of youth, are melting into no- 
thingness, and my eyes now rest only upon the deep and dark blue 
ocean. 

The green waves, with their undulating swell, come rolling in upon 
the sand, making a plaintive music, sweeter than the blended harmo- 
nies of a thousand instruments. Would that I might leap in and 
wrestle with them, and, when overcome by fatigue, lay my heated 
brow upon those cool, watery pillows, rocked to and fro as in a cradle, 
while my lullaby would be the moaning of the sea. The mists of 
morning are all dispelled, and the glorious sunshine, emblem of God’s 
love, is bathing with effulge t the ocean before me, and behind 
me, the mountains and v my own loved country. Look ! 
how the white caps chase eath other along the watery plain, like 
milk-white steeds; striving in their freedom to outstrip the breeze.— 
Whence comes this breeze, and whither is it going? Three days 
ago, at set of sun, it spread its wings near to a spring in the sandy 
desert of Africa, where a caravan of camels and horses and men 
had halted for the night. At the dawning of to-morrow it will be 
sporting with the forest trees of the western wilderness ! 

Far as the eye can reach, the sea is “sprinkled o’er with ships,” 
their white sails gleaming in the sunlight. One of them has just re- 
turned from India, another from the Pacific, and another from the 
Arctic sea. Years have elapsed since they departed hence. They 
have been exposed to a thousand dangers, but the great God, who 
holds the ocean in the hollow of his hand, has conducted them in 
safety to their dearest homes. How many silent prayers of thanks- 
giving will ascend to heaven, and what a thrilling and joyous shout 
will echo to the shore, as those storm-beaten mariners drop anchor in 
their native waters! Yonder, too, are other ships, with their sails 
just spread, bound to the remotest corners of the earth. They seem 
to rejoice in their beauty and speed, and proud is their bearing, but 
will they ever return? Alas! the shadowy future alone can answer. 
Farewell, a long farewell, ye snowy daughters of the ocean!” 





Addy Larnard is fond of music too, and plays delightfully on the 
harp. Her voice is sweeter than the fall of waters, when heard at a 
distance in the stillness of the twilight hour. She knows nothing of 
fashion, and if she did, would consider it beneath her dignity to be 
incommoded or swayed by it. Instead of decking herself with gew- 
gaws for a flashy appearance in the gay saloon, within sound of the 
rude jest and foolish flattery, she strives, by watchfulness and care, 
to purify her daily conduct, for hers is not less prone to sin than all 
other human hearts. Necklaces does she sometimes wear in her 
playful glee, made of the purple fruit that feeds the small birds in 
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the moors, and beautiful is the gentle stain then visible over the blue 
veins of her snow-white bosom. Beautiful as she is, a feeling of 
vanity never yet entered the heart of the Rector’s daughter. She 
feels too deeply the truth, that personal charms, which are the only 
pride of weak-minded persons, Time will eventually transform into 
wrinkled homeliness ; and that an affectionate heart and a good un- 
derstanding will endure, and become more perfect, until the pilgrim- 
age of life is ended. 

Never has she been more than thirty miles away from the village 
of her birth. She has read of cities, and the busy multitudes that 
throng them; of armies and navies; of politics and war; but all these 
things to her are but as the visions of a dream. She is ignorant of 
the real condition and character of the great world, for nought but 
the echo of its din has ever fallen upon her ear. She listens with 
wonder to the deeds which I sometimes tell her I have been an un- 
willing witness of, in the wilderness of men. She thinks it strange 
that the inhabitants of cities should thimk so much of the present life, 
and so little of the future. Her salar been spent in innocence 
beneath the blue dome of the illimi sky, inhaling the pure, un- 
adulterated air of the country, now sporting in the sunshine, and now 
sprinkled by a refreshing shower ; while the loveliest of flowers and 
birds, and holy and tender affections, have been her hourly compan- 
ions ; and her nights have passed away in pleasant dreams of the 
bright world beyond the stars. 


Many years have flown since the above was written. The parents 
of Adeline Larnard are in their graves, and she has long since borne 
another’s name. A more affectionate wife, a more dutiful and happy 
— does not illumine with her smiles, any other fireside in our 
land. 


SONNET. 


ON HEARING “AULD LANG 6YNEz.” 





’Tis Auld Lang Syne! Oh! sweet relief to hear— 
In these degenerate days, when all our strife 
Is omer novelty—a strain so dear, 
ught with memories of early life! 
It brings again giad visions to the eye 
Of scenes and times alas! forever fled ; 
Mirrors life’s chequered page from infancy, 
And cherished forms now sleeping with the dead : 
Oh! whut a power, hath e’en a simple strain— 
The sleeping chords of Memory’s harp to wake, 
And thrill to exstacy of bliss or pain, 
Man’s time and care-worn spirit; and to make 
, It love again the long-forgotten past, 
Or ’sunned by Fortune’s smiles, or swept by Sorrow’s blast! 
May 28, 1842. ORIONIS, 
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THE MISER'S CURSE, 





BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“You are welcome, Adrian,” said the Earl of Errington, as the 
artist entered his palace, on the day following the interview of the 
latter with the miser’s daughter. ‘ Come, I will myself conduct you 
to your apartments.” 

Adrian followed his noble patron through galleries, saloons and 
halls, furnished in a style of princely magnificence, to a suite of rooms 
opening on a terrace which commanded a view of a beautiful garden, 
that spread its shady walks and picturesque vistas at the back of the 
palace. 

“I have chosen these rooms for your use,” said the Earl, “ Because 
here you will be less liable to interruption, than in any other part of 


the building. I who am fi f noise and show, occupy the front 
suite, where I shall be m py to see you whenever, after the 
flight of inspiration, you fe ur wings and wish to rest awhile 


among the uninspired inhabitants of this lower world. This is your 
studio”’—continued he, throwing open the door of a large room, splen- 
didly furnished, whose walls were hung with many of the works of the 
best masters. 

“My lord!” exclaimed Adrian, “you have lodged me, a poor 
painter, like an emperor.” 

“Why should I not? Are you not one of those who, by the con- 
ceptions of their genius, shed on the abode of emperors radiance and 
beauty, and whose names live in their works when titles and dignities 
are no longerremembered? The aristocracy of rank must sink, as the 
shadow flies from the sunshine—before the aristocracy of geniws—the 
former is ours by inheritance—the latter is the gift of nature. Adrian, 
that painting which you have carried here with your own gifted hands, 
mustybe either your master-piece or the picture of your ladie love. 
May T see it—or is it only for your own eye ?” 

“It is for yours also, my lord,” answered Adrian, “ if you think it 
worth looking at. Itis the picture of her whom | love, and there- 
fore must be my master-piece”—and ashe spoke, he unfolded the paint- 
ing, and displayed the perfect face and form of the Roman girl. 

The Earl gazed at it in delighted surprise. ‘“ My friend,” ex- 
claimed he, “the mantle of Titian has fallen on you in a twofold 
manner, You have not only his genius, but a ladie love as beautiful 
as his celebrated bride. I have a fair cousin in my own land, a blue- 
eyed, bright-haired girl, whom I one day hope to call mine, but she 
would appear, by the side of this lofty beauty, like a violet near a 
rose.” 

“ [t is true,” said Adrian, “that her form is as beautiful as the flower 
which is among its sister plants what the diamond is among the gems, 
and her mind is as full of sweetness and modesty as the meek flower 
which you have made the emblem of your Island love.” 

“I am sure of it, for purity is stamped on every lineament of her 
bright countenance; but good morning, I will no longer prevent you 
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from wandering through the mazy labyrinth of ‘ Love’s young 
dream,’ which the contemplation of such loveliness must inevitably 
call up in your heart”"—and so saying, the lively Earl left the apart- 
ment. 

We must now pass over several weeks, and again introduce to our 
readers the painter alone in his studio. It was long*past midnight, 
yet he had not sought his pillow. He was seated at a table in the 
centre of the room, with his arms leaning on it, and his eyes fixed on 
vacancy. The expiring light of the lamp which hung above his head 
fell in fitful gleams on a face, so beautiful in its features, so terrible 
in its expression, that it conveyed to the mind no imperfect idea of 
the countenance of the rebellious archangel, when he, though still in 
heaven, was forming, by means af his tremendous passions, the 
foundation of the lowest hell; for the same unhallowed ambition, that 
in Lucifer, son of the morning, was the basis of his great iniquity, 
and of his awful punishment, raged in wild fury in the soul of Adrian 
Savelli. Yes! ambition was the poison-drop which turned his cup 
of life, though containing much e arthly happiness and prosperity, 
into insufferable bitterness. He p@ssegsed the patronage of a dis- 
tinguished noble ; his works had re eived flattering encomiums from 
those whose opinion ruled the opinion of thousands, and he had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the love of a woman in whom religion had re- 
fined the fine gold of beauty, and added a higher polish to the magic 
diamond of intellect. Still he had turned away in loathing from the 
stream of existence, because beside its waters sprang not for him 
the golden tree of wealth. A few scattered leaves had come within 
hig reach, but as he grasped them they only awoke in his mind a 
buyning desire for the whole; and at length this desire became in- 
supportable. Then a terrible thought sprang into being—he could 
cin that whole! How? By leaping across the fearful gulf which 
divides Innocence from Guilt! “Yes!” he exclaimed, giving for the 
firstjtime the garment of words to the dark thoughts within him— 
“Yes! the breath of a miserable old man is the only bar to my 
entrance into that blissful temple on the shore of Time, whoge pre- 
siding deities are Love and Riches. And were I to quench that 
faint spark, I would emerge from the night of poverty to the day of 
prosperity. Marcella would then be mine, and would not the bright- 
ness of her smile, and the sunshine of wealth, be spells potent 
enough to make me forget the darkness of the deed which obtained 
them? But why do I speak of its darkness? The longer I look at 
it, the less dark it seems. Here is an old man, with untold wealth, 
that sheds not, with its yellow light, happiness on himself nor on 
others, for it is hoarded with the iron hand of the miser. Besides, 
he is on the brink of the grave, and death must soon push him in; 
and what matter whether he feels his cold grasp a few years sooner 
or later! I will do the deed with my own hand. Marcella will 
never suspect me; I have thought of it much, and now, xow, I am 
determined.” 

As he ceased speaking, the flickering flame of the lamp fell to rise 
no more, and darkness was around the murderer in thought. He 
was terrified at the sudden gloom. How then could he hope to bear 
the dreary shadows of the night of guilt which the murder he con- 
templated must inevitably cast upon his soul! 
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He had mentioned the name of Marcella. Was not the charm of 
her love strong enough to prevent the commission of such guilt? 
No! It is only the angel form of religion that, troubling the waters 
of such a heart as his, can give to their waves the purifying power 
to cleanse the leprosy of sin, by quenching the desolating fires of its 
unholy passions. At religion he had always scoffed. 


a 


——- * 
CHAPTER IX. 


The spirit of the storm was abroad. Seated in his chariot of cloud, 
whose wheels were the loud thunder—and whose steeds the impetu- 
ous winds, robed in the darkness ‘of night, and holding aloft his 
sceptre of the forked lightning—He swept onward in the majesty of 
his overwhelming might, a fearful emblem of the wrath of Him, his 
maker and his ruler. 

Favored by the storm, the votary of vice stepped forth to pursue 
the path of ruin and of shame. He walked boldly, exulting in the 
darkness and the tempest whighigcreened him from detection. Fool! 
from what detection? Tha€@F the miserable worm—man! Oh! 
dread stage of wickedness when the heart utterly forgets that on its 
tiniest thought is ever fixed the gaze of the omniscient. But there 
will come a day when neither darkness, nor tempest, nor rock, nor 
mountain, shall hide the unrepentant from his doom. He must stand 
forth—he must hear the tremendous sentence whose echo will find 
him in the depths of perdition. " 

The vivid lightning flashed, and the wild wind and fierce thunder 
rushed on almost unheeded by the solitary occupant of a lofty 
chamber, whose bare walls of unhewn stone, scanty and mean furni- 
ture spoke of extreme poverty. A bed of the cvarsest kind, a table, 
and one chair, with several large iron boxes, completed the store. 
But poverty dwelt not there, for in those boxes, and on that table, 
were heaps of gold and jewels of immense value. 

The solitary occupant of this apartment wasanoldman. You had 
only to look in his face to call him one whom the demon of Avarice 
had irrevocably made his own. He, as I have before said, scarcely 
heeded the storm. Still his wasted fingers clutched the red gold, 
made redder by the lightning’s glare, but as every moment the tem- 
pest waxed fiercer and more fierce, and at length gained its terrific 
height—a deadly fear entered his heart. He sprang fror& his seat, 
and as flash succeeded flash and peal followed peal in near and quick 
succession, he flung himself on his knees and cried, “ Death! death 
is coming! What amIto do? Oh, Marcella, my child, why art 
thou now absent? Wert thou with me, I should have less fear; for 
thou art an angel of purity, and I might be spared for thy sake. 
Oh! God”—but as the words fell from his lips he stopped in deepest 
awe. He had never acknowledged that Almighty name. He now 
felt the presence of the Most High in the instruments of His power 
and His wrath, but how durst he call for succour on Him whose very 
existence he had denied! 

At this moment the reflection of a broad flame of light, brighter 
than any that had yet appeared, filled the apartment, and he rushed 
wildly to the window. The sight he beheld drove the fear of death 
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from his heart, and in that gloomy chamber Avarice raised once more 
his drooping head. The outhouses had been struck by the bolt of 
Heaven, and were now in flames. To rush down the stairs—to fling 
open the door—was but the work of a moment, and the next wit- 
nessed the miser standing motionless, in the agony of grief, betore 
his consuming property. 

While he was thus engaged, a man glided from behind a clump 
of trees, and gained unseen the open door. Then springing with the 
speed of thought up the narrow stairs, he entered the treasure cham- 
ber of the old man, and concealed himself behind one of the iron 
boxes. 

In a few moments the father of Marcella appeared, and after draw- 
ing several bolts across the entrance he threw himself into the chair, 
and, again forgetful of the storm, grasped once more the gold and 
gems as if to be assured that they were not also gone, and began 
counting them with jealous care. But he looked not alone upon 
them. The man had stealthily left his place of concealment and 
was now standing behind him. Hejbad all the strength and grace of 
early manhood. A cloak hung loosely about him, and the snowy 
plumes of a rich cap partly shaded his face. He raised a gleaming 
dagger, and held it for i minute or two above the old man’s head, 
while a slight expression of mercy was visible in his countenance. 
This however passed almost instantly away, and nought was seen but 
stern determination which flashed in fierceness from the eye, and 
sat in darkness on the brow. It was a terrible sight to look upon! 
There sat the miser with his eyes rivetted on his hoarded wealth. 
His short-lived fear of death had fled. Now he thought not of him. 
Yet the “king of terrors” was near, ay! even by his side. And 
there stood the youug man who, for the sake of that wealth, was 
going to peril body and soul, by taking that which he could never re- 
store. 

The rays of the lamp were not strong enough to enable the mur- 
derer to direct his aim aright, but the lightning of heaven shone 
brightly around, and guided by it, he plunged the dagger into the 
back of his victim. He did not at once gain his dread end. The 
blow, though mortal, did not cause instant death. The miser fell 
heavily to the ground, but he had still sufficient strength to turn and 
recognize his murderer. He fixed his eyes on his face, and the ex- 
pressiongf that dying gaze was never forgotton by him on whom it 
rested. In that look were blended avarice torn from its possessions, 
revenge that could never be gratified, and the most agonizing feeling 
of our nature—the fear of Death, unmixed with the slightest hope 
of a blissful Eternity. 

But the dying man contented not himself with looks alone. With 
his failing breath he poured out a malediction on his murderer, so 
horrible in its nature, so fearful in its language, that the object of it 
tried to flee at once from the room, but the door was bolted, and in 
his terror several minutes elapsed before he could open it ; and while 
he essayed to move the large bolts, he heard, with a cold shudder, the 
last words his victim ever uttered—a curse on him; and the same 
flash which lighted his hurried steps from that scene of guilt and hor- 
ror fell on the dead face of the murdered miser. 
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CHAPTER X. 


On, on through the ruinous streets of ancient Rome fled the mur- 
derer. The storm raged around him but he knew it not. The flash 
of the lightning was utiseen, for the more awful glare of the Miser’s 
dying look was before his eyes. The peal of the thunder was un- 
heard, for the more startling sound of the dread curse of the mur- 
dered was in his ears. For many minutes he fled onward, not know- 
ing whither, until his foot striking against some object in his path, he 
was thrown headlong to the ground. This shock recalled his scat- 
tered senses. He raised himself up slowly and painfully, for he was 
much hurt, and sat down on the broken and prostrate column over 
which he had fallen. 

Desolation and solitude were around him, but they were nought to 
the ruin and loneliness within his heart. There sin had overthrown 
whatever bore the impress of good, and now stood triumphant above 
the wreck which he had made, And his crime had built up between 
him and the affections of his féllow beings, a black and impassable 
wall, cemented with blood. “The dark torrent of his passions had 
plunged headlong down the tremendous precipice of murder, and 
was now fast falling into the dead sea of remorse, which spreads at its 
foot itsebon and dreary waters, in whose unfathomable depths sunk 
swiftly, and forever, all the happiness which he had so fondly hoped 
to enjoy. Vain hope! as if happiness could remain in the grasp of 
the blackened hand of guilt. 

While the murderer sat cowering beneath the weight of his re- 
morseful thoughts, the storm beganto abate. The voice of the wind 
became low—the echoings of the thunder were hushed—the clouds 
rolled back their sable drapery, and the moon appeared treading her 
clear path through a purple sky. Two thousand years before, her 
silver smile shone down on the “Capital of the World,” when the 
throne of its power seemed as firmly based as the pillars of the uni- 
verse; when no leaf of decay was found amid the coronal of its glory. 
Now, as then, her brightness and her beauty were the same; but 
that which she silvered was changed. ‘To the Empress of cities the 
wing of time had brought, first strife, then desolation ; for the great- 
ness of Earth must pass away as the vapor of the morning. 

The guilty wanderer of the night at length arose. He put back from 
his throbbing temples the masses of black hair which shaded them. 
He wrapped. his cloak about him, and went on his homeward way, 
with the corroding consciousness that henceforth, at all times and in all 
places, he had an awful secret to conceal. 


On the same night on which the miser was murdered, two persons, 
a man and a woman, stood together within the threshold of alow and 
irregular building. The former was the monk—the uncle of Adrian, 
and his head was slightly bent towards the female, who held up in 
one trembling and wasted hand a massive gold chain. 

“ Take this also, father,” she said—“ in happier days it served to 
adorn me. I now freely give it to be spent in masses for my husband’s 
soul.” There was anguish in her voice as she spoke, and the lamp 
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which she held showed that on her pale countenance anguish was also 
written, 

The monk received the chain. ‘“ All thy wishes shall be attended 
to, my daughter. May the blessing of God rest on thee—farewell ! 
and as the monk spoke, he stepped across the threshold, and walked 
quickly up the square. His thoughts were with the scene he had 
just lefi—the death-bed of a sinner who had passed to the world of 
spirits with impenitence in his heart, and blasphemy on his lips. To 
this good man it was a terrible remembrance—one that would not be 
easily forgotten. The storm had been abating for some time, and the 
moon shone brightly out, just as the monk entered a narrow street. 
He had only proceeded a few paces when his attention was arrested 
by the body of a man which lay directly across his path. He stooped 
over it, and beheld the noble and handsome features of the Earl of 
Errington. 

“ My lord,” he cried—* what has happened; art thou injured ?” 

“T am dyiug,” answered the Earl, in a tone so low that it was 
hardly audible—* dying of a wound anflic ted by some assassin. 

‘My lord !” exclaimed the monk ii the greatest horror and alarm, 
“is there no hope ?”’ 

There was none indeed, for even as he spoke the soul of the young 
noble fled to the judgment throne. Just as the spirit passed, the 
murderer of the miser stood beside the corpse. The shadow of his 
figure caught the attention of the monk, and he looked up. Adrian 
Savelli was before him. ‘ Must blood be forever before my eyes ?” 
muttered the latter. ‘“ Father!” he exclaimed, “ who has done this 
deed?” 

He received no answer. The face of the monk was bent over the 
body, and his frame was heaving with violent emotion. When he 
raised his head, his couutenance was very pale, but his eye was bright 
with the influence of some high and fixed resolve. He arose from 
his kneeling posture and stood opposite his nephew. 

“ Adrian,” said he, ina solemn and melancholy voice, “ the time has 
come that we must cease to be to each other what we once were. 
The event of to-night, which has deprived the world of one of the 
best and noblest of God’s creatures, induces me to reveal the secret 
of thy birth. I can no longer dare to fetter thee with poverty, when 
rank and wealth are thy rightful portion. Know that the Earl of 
Errington was thy elder and only brother. He left no heir—hence- 
forth the coronet of a noble will rest upon thy brow. Hush! interrupt 
mie not. No tie of blood connects me with thee. The only bond 
which unites us is affection’s chain. I loved thy mother with a love 
over which neither time nor sorrow has had any influence. It burns 
as brightly above her grave as when first its flame was kindled by her 
virtues and beauty. But she was never mine. Unwillingly she be- 
came the wife of another—the wife of thy father, the Earl of Erring- 
ton. She died, but thou her child wast left. I loved thee for thy 
mother’s sake. I took thee from the land of thy birth. Adrian, thou 
knowest how dear thou hast been to me.” 

“Ts it true ?’’ was all that Adrian could utter. 

“ True as the existence of the Infinii 


The measure of the murderer's wo was now full. To obtain 
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riches, he had wrapped his soul in the gloomy mantle of murder, and 
placed on his shrinking brow the thorny crown of remorse ; while 
had he but waited a single day, he might have gathered their diamond 
flowers in honor and in peace. 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue intelligence of Emilie Dacier’s marriage with the Earl of 
Errington was the death-blow to the happiness of Lorenzo Valsalva. 
His was one of those hearts in which the flowers of love never bloom 
twice, and over the memory of whose blighted affections forgetful- 
ness draws no veil. He loved with all the ardor and romantic feel- 
ing of an imaginative and noble mind, and hitherto his love had been 
crowned with the sparkling diadem of hope. But now the curtain of 
futurity was withdrawn, and Disappointment stood disclosed. 

As the Italian gazed on this gloomy form, Happiness fled swiftly 
from him, and the godlike spirit of Genius, shading his eyes with his 
drooping wing, looked no longer,towards the Temple of Fame. 

Several months passed owayyand Lorenzo Valsalva resolved to 
place between him and the world—now a wilderness im his eyes— 
the barrier of the cloister; but ere he took the irrevocable vow, he 
determined to see once morg her whom he loved. How vain is every 
human expectation! When he arrived in England, Emilie was no 
more. But her child was living, and he loved it the moment his eyes 
rested on its tiny features—it was the image of its mother! As he 
gazed on the beautiful boy, the thought flashed through his mind— 
“Why should I not take him to my own sunny clime ? In doing sol 
shall not deprive him of great rank or wealth, for his elder brother 
will inherit the title and estates. To his father his existence is a mat- 
ter of indifference ; to whom then will he be so dear as to me? Oh! 
what pleasure will it be to watch the unfolding of his affections, and 
to see them twine around me, whom he will be taught to regard as 
his only relative and friend !” 

These thoughts soon resolved themselves into a fixed determina- 
tion. There were no obstacles to be overcome in the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. The nurse who had been appointed to take 
charge of the child was an Italian. She had formerly been a ser- 
vant of Emilie’s, and had accompanied her to England. She en- 
tered warmly into the plan of the painter, for she was anxious to re- 
turn to her native country. Lorenzo having secured the certificate 
of the baptism of the young Adrian, set sail from England, and soon 
after his arrival in Italy he became a brother of the Convent of 
in the celebrated city of Florence. 





A BEAUTIFUL calm was spread over Nature’s'face. The air was 
still, the sky cloudless, and the golden sun'rode on in splendour to- 
wards his resting place. It was the second day of Marcella’s absence. 
She had gone to witness the ceremony of taking the veil in a distant 
convent, and was now returning home. In her heart bloomed the 
snowy flowers of Innocence, an the more glowing ones of Happiness 
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were there also, and through their mingled leaves peered the bright 
face of a young and happy love. 

Alas! that sorrow was so near—a sorrow that was destined to 
shadow her even when, at the command of Death, she knocked for 
admittance at the portals of Eternity. How merciful is the All-Wise 
who drops an impenetrable curtain between us and the future; who 
lets us enjoy while we may the sweets of life in happy ignorance of 
the coming bitterness! 

On reaching her home, Marcella was somewhat surprised at finding 
the door open—an unwonted circumstance in the dwelling of the 
Miser. But the young are slow in suspecting evil, so she ran light- 
ly up the stairs with an untroubled mind and a laughing eye, calling 
on the name of her father. She entered the room—she sprang 
eagerly forward. What a sight met her eye—the corpse of her 
murdered parent! She had never looked on death before, and to 
see him thus was horrible. She gazed on the face, and its fierce ma- 
lignity of expression forced the tremendous truth on her mind, 
that he had appeared at the bar of God clothed in the fearful cover- 
ing of unrepented sin. 

The Roman girl uttered no cry—shed no tear. Cries and tears 
are the handmaids of common sorrow. She stood with her hands 
clasped tightly on her brow, her eyes distended ; the darkness of her 
sudden affliction obscured for a time the light of reason. 

Hours passed on, and the earth was bright with the hues of sun- 
set; still Marcella had not changed her position. A step was heard 
in the passage—she heeded it not. Her lover was in the doorway— 
she knew it not. Adrian looked on the effects of his ambition, and 
hell was in his heart. The foot of the daughter stood in the red 
blood of the father, and he had unsealed the fountain of that life 
stream. 

After some minutes of irresolution he advanced towards Marcella, 
and softly uttered her name. Animation and reason returned at the 
sound of his voice, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Thou art left tome,” she threw 
herself into-his arms. How little she thought that the hand which 
so fondly clasped hers was stained with the blood of her father ! 





CHAPTER XII. 


How like are’the changes of sunset to those which the heart un- 
dergoes! The golden cloud, the last which the vanished sun has 
coloured, resembles the untried heart. The brightness of the cloud 
begins to wane, a purple line is in its centre—the heart’s first slight 
emotion of unhappiness. Anon the purple live spreads, and the hue 
of gold entirely disappears—the heart’s first full realization of sorrow. 
But though the golden tint has vanished, and the heart lost its first 
freshness, there still remains much brightness and beauty. Gorgeous 
clouds are yet visible, and though the flower of one hope, the hope of 
unmixed happiness, has entirely faded, the remaining blossoms are 
only bent, not crushed. But, alas! the hues of the sunset heaven and 
the heart continue to change, until black shadows usurp the place of 
the brilliant coloring of both. But the Infinite is full of mercy! 
On the dimness of the early night, and on the darkness of sorrow, 
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rise beauteous evening stars, glad heralds of newer and fairer lustre 
and loveliness. The one ushers in the bright hosts of the midnight 
sky; the other—the starof Faith—points to the “ gates of pearl,” 
and as to the mental eye they unfold and display the glories of 
heaven before the divine hopes which then spring in the heart, the 
fairy visions which youth knew appear as utter nothingness. 

Over the heart of Marcella all these changes passed, until at length 
the rays of the star of Faith were the only light which was shed on 
her path of life. Her first full realization of sorrow was the murder 
of her father. Happiness had not then entirely fled, for the love of 
Adrian remained. But when on it fell the darkness of his remorse, 
the black shadows began to deepen. 

Marcella was now a British peeress, moving in the magic circle of 
fashion. She walked therein like one in a dream. Amid light and 
revelry her thoughts were with the hours she spent alone with her 
husband, when the agony of his mind was but too apparent. She 
knew not the cause, but she more than feared that some awful guilt 
was on his soul. To her puremature this fear was worse than death. 

The Earl of Errington, on his arrival in England, had plunged 
into the vortex of the pleasures of a London winter, hoping in its 
mazy whirl to banish remorse. Vain hope! Can the dayspring for- 
get its time, or the stars their seasons? His loftiest dreams of am- 
bition were now realized. He stood on the altar of wealth, and the 
multitude worshipped him. The incense of flattery was nought— 
remorse was in his heart. 

He seized the wine cup, but in its ruby depths was imaged the 
terrific gaze of the dying miser; and the echo of his dread curse— 
that unalloyed misery might be his portion—that all whom he loved 
might perish before his eyes—that remorse might torment his soul 
in this life, and that in the next its place might be the depths of 
hell—came borne on the song of mirth, and was heard amid the 
rattle of the dice! 

He was courted, admired and extolled. The world thought him 
happy ; but solitude proclaimed him miserable. 

The wretched are always restless. They think that change of 
place may produce some change in their condition, just as the sick 
man imagines that if he altars his position his pam may decrease. 
The Earl of Errington determined to leave London, and retire to 
the quiet of a country life. The residence which he chose was 
Errington Castle. Here he gave himself up hopelessly to the gnaw- 
ings of the poisoned fangs of remorse and despair. Hitherto he had 
hoped that in the desert of his anguish would be found one oasis, 
whose well-spring would not resemble the waters of the fountain of 
Marah—the oasis of love. Experience had however proved the 
fallacy of this hope. Between him and the love of the daughter 
forever stalked the form of the murdered father. So is it always 
with the wicked. On the stream of their dearest happiness the 
image of their sin is forever reflected. He seldom left his chamber, 
and rarely permitted even Marcella to enter it. We will not dwell 
on the agonies of a soul like his, through whose darkness love could 
send no ray of comfort, and to which the light and gladness of the 
earth were only a mockery. 
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On the cheek of Marcella the rose of beauty had given — to 
the palor of grief; the lightness of her step had fled, and in the 
depths of her melancholy eye burned no longer the clear sunlight of 
an untroubled mind. Through the gloom of her husband’s remorse, 
-and the loneliness of his estrangement, her love remained undimmed, 
even as the perpetual lamp of the eastern tomb shines brightly amid 
the surrounding darkness and solitude. But like that lamp her love 
gave forth its lustre over a grave—the grave of her happiness ! 

Where we think Happiness exists she is not, and in the place we 
imagine she could not dwell, even there is she seen. Judging then 
by our false estimate of happiness, we would say that the British 
peeress, whose foot pressed carpets so soft that no echo was given to 
the tread ; who slept beneath velvet canopies, and was robed in satin, 
was happier than the Roman girl, who, on account of the avarice of 
her father, scarcely knew what the comforts of life meant. 

On the sorrows of the good, the beautiful and sublime works of 
nature have power to pour a soothing balm; for as they behold them 
they can say—‘ He who made them ail is our Father and our God.” 
The young Countess spent most of her time in wandering through the 
highly cultivated grounds of the Castle, or on the sea-shore which 
formed their western boundary. In the latter place she would re- 
main for many hours at a time seated in the shadow of vast masses of 
rock that reared their giant forms some hundred feet above the level 
of the ocean, and that seemed, in the pride of their terrific height 
and iron strength, to exclaim to the waters beneath—‘“ Thus far shalt 
thou come, but no farther,’ 

Time passed on, and the lady came not alone to look on the majes- 
tic sea. By her side was a beautiful child. On the mother’s heart 
she had burst like a gleam of sunshine through the threatening storm- 
cloud. Her innocent face and bright smiles made her sorrow seem 
less dark, and in the daily contemplation of her budding beauty and 
expanding mind, even happiness was again felt. The father rarely 
looked on the mother and the child—he thought of the curse, and 
turned shudderingly away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Sickness was in the dwelling of the Earl of Errington. Adrian 
was stretched on the bed of suffering in the delirium of fever. 

It was night. Only one shaded light was in the room, and its pale 
ray fell on the patient and his solitary watcher—the stricken Marcella. 
Adrian had not moved for several minutes; but his gaze was fixed 
on a corner of the darkened chamber. As he looked his eye dilated, 
his frame became convulsed; he started wildly up; and cried with 
frightful vehemence—*“ See! see! he is there—blood is on his 
hairs! hide me from his look—it is more terrible than hell—Oh! 
horror! he curses me! ha! there is Marcella. Great God! her foot 
is in her father’s blood, and look! blood is on the gold—the gold for 
which I murdered him. I cannot wipe it off—my hand is full of it! 
let not Marcella see it—he is not dead yet—his limbs are writhing— 
he is an old man; take him away—he will tell Marcella I murdered 
him—he is coming near me—the dagger is in his hand—blood ! 
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blood !—save me! save me!” The wretched man now sank back 
exhausted, and lay gasping for breath in the wildest horror. 

These words fell on Marcella’s ear as falls the withering bolt of 
heaven. Her brain was burning almost to madness. She sat with- 
out the power of motion. It seemed as if reason only retained her 
seat until the mind should have fully comprehended its vast misery. 
The veil had been rent aside, and the black deformity, of the secret 
which it had so long concealed, was seen. The lover of her youth, 
the husband of her choice, is the murderer of her father. The past 
was before her. Those golden-winged hours, brightened by the sun 
of a first love, are remembered. Then the cloudless Italian day 
when, full of youth and joy, she had returned to the home of her in- 
fancy. Again she springs up the stairs; again the fearful sight of 
the bloody corpse of a father is seen, and her head had rested on the 
bosom of his murderer—her hand had been clasped in the one which 
had taken the life of him who had given her being! Reason fled at 
so horrible a thought. She rushed madly from the room, and on that 


night the waves of the ocean rolled over the untimely grave of the 
ill-fated Marcella. 


In an apartment of Errington Castle were seated two persons. 
They were Adrian and his daughter—now a girl about fourteen. 
Eight years had passed since the death of Marcella. The Earl had 
grown old before his time, for the hand of Remorse had scattered the 
snows of age upon his head. He had dwelt on the enormity of his 
crime until the brightness had departed from his eye. His frame had 
borne its weight, until beauty and strength were no more. He was 
seated in a large arm-chair, and held an open letter in his hand which 
he had just finished reading. 

His eyes were fixed on his beautiful child, who was standing at a 
window which commanded a view of the ocean. “ She is still left to 
me,” he thought, “ but I know not at what moment she also may be 
taken. Marcella was the first to go, and the uncertainty of her fate 
has added a new pang to my heart. This letter contains the intelli- 
gence that he who was as a father to me is no more. Oh, Sin, maker 
of hell! destroyer of the innocence and happiness of man! from the 
moment thou didst spring into being in the dark breast of Lucifer, to 
the present time, how wide has been thy realm, how overwhelming 
thy sway !” 

His reverie was broken by the sweet voice of the young Metella. 
“Father, it is a fine day—the skies are without a cloud, there is a 
pleasant breeze; may | not visit that beautiful island, accompanied 
by old Arthur? It is only three miles from the shore, and 1 will re- 
turn before sunset.” The fond father gave a willing consent, and the 
bright-eyed girl left the room with the light step of youth and glad- 
ness, 

It was the anniversary of the Miser’s murder, and so much were 
the Earl’s thoughts engaged with the past, that he heeded not the 
tempest which was fast gathering, until a servant entered, in breath- 
less haste, exclaiming—‘t My lord, do you not hear the storm? I 
fear our young lady will be drowned. The boat is yet to be seen’ 
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half a mile from shore, but it cannot live much longer in such a hur- 
ricane.” 

It was a wild and thrilling scene. Behind, lay the rocky and insur- 
mountable precipice with its crown of mist and cloud. Before, the 
infuriated sea whose waves rolled on in the giant strength of their 
terrible anger. Above, a heaven where the rushing wind and arrowy 
lightning seemed warring for mastery; and on the shore stood a 
miserable being with despair in his heart. The rose which had sprung 
up amid the thorns of guilt and the weeds of sin had faded, and Adrian 
was alone in the world. 

The boat had nearly reached the shore when it suddenly upset, 
and those who but one minute before were full of life, were in the 
next wrapped in the chill embrace of death. 

The father looked on the spot where his child had disappeared, and 
he thought he had never felt agony before. Suddenly he starts—he 
sees a body borne on the waves—it is that of Metella! A few minutes 
elapse—it is cast on shore. A wild hope is in the heart of Adrian. 
Life may not yet be extinct. He bends over it. The long, fair hair 
was wrapped around it like a shroud ; the face was only slightly dis- 
torted—but life had utterly fled! 


In the churchyard of the monastery of La Trappe, may be seen an 
humble grave, on whose head-stone is carved the name of Adrian, 
with this inscription: ‘“‘ He who lies beneath lived for many years 
in a state of the deepest repentance for his sins, and died relying on 
the mercy of a merciful God.’ 


WORDSWORTH'S BIRTH-DAY.* 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





Hicu-THovGutep Bard of Rydal’s sounding tide, 
Whose stricken lyre, across the ocean blue, 

Doth stir our forests in their unshorn pride, 
And wondering, steal the woodman’s cabin through. 


Thy day of birth, on far Columbia’s shore, 
The sons of song in glowing bosoms keep, 
White-pinioned sea-birds brought the record o’er 
The whelming billows of the boisterous deep ; 


So now, the hour that first with light inspired 
An eye so deep in Nature’s heart to look, 
Comes, with a train of grateful memories fired, 
And stamps with signet-ring our household-book : 


Oh! Bard of tuneful soul, may peace be thine, 
And angel-featured joy illume thy life’s decline! 





* The poet and sage of Rydal, numbered his 72d birth-day on the 7th of April, 1842. Time seems 
only to have rendered his appearance more interesting. His breadth and prominence of brow are 
I plation, while bis gentle, almost paterual manners, the peculiar tones of his voice, 

and his powers of conversation, make a lasting impression on the memory of a stranger. 
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THE POETRY OF OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Perwaps there was never a more gross and unhallowed prostitu- 
tion of a divine and consecrated art, than there is of Poetry, by many 
who, from month to month, figure in most of our periodicals. It ap- 
pears to be the impression of most of these verse-mongers, that this 
department of literature is but a visionary chimera of the intellect, a 
trivial “ concord of sweet sounds,” an outpouring of empty words, 
woven into lines whose commencement is blazoned with a capital, 
and whose termination is attended, when read aloud, with a peculiar 
jingle—fit only to while away leisure, and administer to frivolity ; 
and that a wild and uncultivated fancy, roving at random through 
earth, air and heaven, is the only faculty of mind necessary for one- 
to possess to enable him to take rank among those who, with devo- 
tional spirit, woo the Muses. Unpossessed of genius or taste, with- 
out constructiveness or creative power, and without ever having even 
sipped at the Castalian fount, they dip their pen, mount Pegasus, 
and leaving the paths of common sense, soar amid the clouds, indi- 
ting the veriest trash that ever disgraced a page, conjuring up visions 
the most absurd, and torturing into being, monsters the most ill- 
shapen and ludicrous, such, apparently, as 


‘Come into the world before their time, 
— and that half made up.” 


I am by no means an advocate of the doctrine of exclusiveness. The 
budding germs of genius should at all times be fostered and cherish- 
ed, and our periodical works are admirably calculated to do this, by 
bringing into notice, and spreading before the public, the efforts of 
many modest and unassuming cultivators of the Art, whose flowers 
might otherwise languish and wither ; but that they should be made 
the common receptacle of all the nonsensical trash, which the great 
herd who, with unfledged wings, essay to scribble verse, is unwise 
and indiscreet, to say the least of it. Apart from the highly preju- 
dicial influence which it exerts upon these poetasters themselves, in 
diverting their talents from literary channels in which they might find 
pleasure and win credit, and attracting them into those whose waters 
will be found pregnant with bitter disappointment,—it is unfair and 
unjust to the reading public, much of whose time is consumed in 
wading through the lengthened columns of this wretched stuff, 
searching in vain for something of merit ; and it has a very unhappy 
influence upon the position whieh our literature should occupy in the 
estimation of the world. 

A nation’s literature is but the embodied expression of its mind— 
it matters not whether in prose, blank verse, or rhyme ; and there is 
no portion of it, in the present age, that attracts more attention, or 
exercises a more controlling influence im the formation of opinion as 
to the niche in the world of letters that it should occupy, than that of 
a periodical character. Of the prose department of American maga- 
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zines, nothing need be said in defence. It will compare favorably 
with that of any country in depth of thought, classical beauty, general 
elegance of composition, and high order of subjects. But it must be 
recollected that but little more than half the pages of many of our 
monthlies are devoted to this department of literature, and that the 
rest are consecrated to the chastening, refining and ennobling pur- 
poses of poetry, a great part of whose contents is composed of sense- 
less rhymes and stanzas, consisting of low sallies of wit and trivial 
love-sonnets. Occasionally, it is true, we meet with a gem of rare 
beauty and choice sentiment, but the great mass is of such an inferior 
order, and much of it so very levitous, frivolous and contemptible, 
that taken as a whole, it by no means possesses those claims to ex- 
cellence that the brightness and comprehensiveness of American 
talent and genius should secure for it. 

I transcribe from one of our best periodicals the following lines— 


“ A civic soldier, I no dangers feared, 
Save indigestion and a greasy beard ; 
Forc’d balls were shot—I faced with hearty thanks, 
And in th’ attack on Turkey led the ranks ; 
The fork my bayonet, the knife my sword, 
And mastication victory secured !”” 


Now, I would ask, what is there in these very witty lines that is 
calculated to illuminate intellect, awaken emotion, refine passion, or 
afford the mental aliment of true pleasure to good taste or sound 
sense—all of which are legitimate objects of Poetry? Surely no- 
thing ; or if there is any thing, I must confess my inability to appre- 
ciate it. 

On a par with the above, though in a different strain, is another 
stanza, culled from among its fellows on the page of a second literary 
magazine of high standing. 


‘And ne’er may the tear-drop of misery gush 
From her grief-laden eye-lids, to stray 
O’er that beautiful cheek to frighten the blush 
OF its crimson suffusion away.” 


Such sickly sentimentalism can subserve no useful purpose in bet- 
tering the heart, or enlightening the mind; and its appearance in 
print can have no other effect than to tickle the ear of some half- 
crazed witling, who may aspire to win the heart of a boarding-school 
miss, by making rhyme the medium of spreading the perfumes of his 
obsequious flattery! That our monthlies should have their pages 
marred with such burlesques upon genuine wit, and such flimsy crea- 
tions of fancy, is to be sincerely regretted. Our readers of other 
countries must conclude, when perusing these and other like speci- 
mens of native genius, that some of our ingenious and enterprising 
citizens of the North have constructed a ‘“ machine,” for the express 
purpose of manufacturing stanzas, to order, to fill up pages that 
would otherwise remain blank. For one, I feel unwilling to believe 
that the frequent appearance of verse of this order is indicative of a 
want of talent in the country, or a want of critical acumen on the 
part of editors, many of whom are gentlemen of the first ability. It 
arises rather, I am disposed to believe, from secular business requi- 
ring the attention of many who have successfully wooed the Muses, 
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and who might still do so; and from the lenity of disposition, kind- 
ness of heart, and delicate sensibility of the editorial corps, leading 
them to publish whatever may be pressed upon them, for fear, that 
by committing to the flames, they may wound the feelings of some 
sensitive aspirant for fame. 

To correct the evil—now great and apparently on the increase— 
a deep and lively interest in the success and prosperity of our litera- 
ture must be awakened among many of our true sons and daughters 
of Genius, who seem to have “ hung their harps upon the willows ;” 
and the conductors of the press must resolve to act, without fear or 
partiality, the part of friend and critic, when examining the produc- 
tions of contributors, and permit no article to find its way into their 
pages, unless it be possessed of real merit—recollecting that true 
poetry is the language of a refined majesty, the voice of Reason and 
of the votive harmonies of the Imagination, fitted alike to kindle cen- 
sure for vice, and to inculcate the pursuit of virtue; to enforce truth, 
and to disseminate knowledge ; to discover the tale that burdens the 
heaving bosom, fills the watery eye, clads in mourning the dark and 
gloomy countenance, disturbs the wild extravagance of the fevered 
brain, and to portray “the perfections of the Deity, the beauty of 
creation, the penitence of the soul—its longings for the happiness of 
heaven, or for communion with God on earth.” 

It matters not whether we reflect upon the antiquity of poetical 
composition, the vast themes that have ever and anon, in all ages, 
been the burden of its song, or the overwhelming influence which it 
exercises over the feelings of men, in arousing the patriotic zeal of the 
brave, and enkindling indignation for cowardice; in lulling the wild 
and distempered fancies of the enthusiast, and melting into tears of 
tenderness, the reckless and turbulent purposes of the heartless demo- 
niac—itis emphatically alanguage of high dignity, commanding power, 
and exalted sublimity : full of thrilling pathos and burning thought. 
Its history is coéxistent with that of man—it being equally with him 
of divine origin, and having its principles founded in nature. It is the 
natural diction of all nations in their rude and uncultivated state ; its 
essential characteristics existing alike in the strong, abrupt, and 
broken speech of the untutored savage of the Frigid Zone, and in the 
wild, passionate, vehement and thrilling sentiment of him who wor- 
ships the Great Spirit under the suns of the Tropics. It is the lan- 
guage of the passions, of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, of love 
and hatred. Itis the medium of expression of new-born hopes, gilding 
and illuming the future ; the voice of sorrow and remorse in the deep 
yearnings of a heart, whose tenderest chords may have been unstrung 
by the blighting mildew of disappointment, or shattered by some fell 
stroke of misfortune, whose visitation leaves the impress of deep 
and brooding melancholy. As a department of letters, it challenges 
the homage of reason, and claims the warmest tributes of the heart, 
it being equally adapted to disclose and portray the acquisitions of 
reason in its profoundest researches; to tell the story of the wrapt 
visions of the imagination, in its excursive flights through airy regions 
and empty space, and to give expression to the deep-toned feelings 
of the heart, whose pulsations may have been quiekened by the ex- 
quisite sensations of joy, or chilled by the sedative pang of sorrow. 

VOL. 1. 30 
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Wisdom and truths of profound practical moment are invested in its 
structure. Its spirit in its purity breathes the elements of exalted 
feeling, purified of the dross of earth and the corruptions of mortality. 

The literature of all countries has, at some era of its history, been 
marked by the impress of its power, and more or less decked with 
the rich garniture of its glowing imagery ; and in its fair fields men of 
genius—many of the brightest luminaries that ever graced the world —. 
have won their most immaculate laurels, and woven chaplets and gar- 
lands of immortality. Thus it was in the city of the Acropolis, and 
“fair fable-land,” when Homer sung; thus in Rome, during the 
Augustan age, when Virgil and Horace wrote ; thus in England, when 
Shakspeare and Milton, and Dryden and Pope, and other master- 
spirits attuned their symphonious lyres, and swept the chords of the 
human heart, constructing and throwing off, “ with the ease with 
which the lion shakes the morning dew-drop from his mane,” intellec- 
tual creations, bright, vivid, grand and sublime, such as captivated ad- 
miration and overpowered the understanding. 

That epoch, however, seems not to have yet arrived in the history of 
American Literature. That we have poets of whose productions 
we should justly feel proud, is most readily and cheerfully conceded. 
Oft indeed has been the hour when I have enjoyed the choicest plea- 
sure, and drank deeply at virtue’s fount in the chaste beauties of the 
“ Early Lays of Simms, the elegant effusions of Sigourney, the ex- 
quisite delineations and spirit-stirring invocations of Halleck, and the 
votive harmonies, bright descriptions, and glowing imagery of Bryant; 
but where, it may be asked, is the Iliad, the Acniad or the Paradise 
Lost of either of these authors, or of any other American poet”— 
works that would hand down their names to posterity, encircled in 
a halo of glory, and stand, centuries hence, immouldering monuments 
of the brilliancy of their genius, of the stupendous greatness of their 
minds, and of the perfection of the literature of their age and coun- 
try? Alas! they are not. These and other stars in the galaxy of 
American mind, are held in deservedly high esteem by their contem- 
poraries ; and their writings may be read by a second generation, 
and prized as evidences of individual talent; but at best their fame 
will be short-lived, and its circle but limited, unless they bestir them- 
selves, and construct some more noble monument of true greatness, 
some great epic—some national work that shall be fraught with strik- 
ing and unquestionable characteristics of great intellectual superiority. 
That some one of them may do this, their countrymen most ardently 
wish, and have some reason to hope. If they would turn their atten- 
tion to a work of a purely descriptive and historical, national charac- 
ter, they would find our country remarkably rich in materials for such 
an effort. The romance of its history, the extraordinary courage, un- 
paralleled patriotism, and direful sufferings of its fathers ; the wisdom 
and policy of its government and institutions; the variety in beauty 
and grandeur of its scenery ; the extent of its territory and its bound- 
less wealth and gigantic power, are susceptible of being wrought 
into a poetical narrative, if taken in hand by a gifted bard, that would 
secure to its author laurels of unfading glory—a renown coéxtensive 
with civilization and refinement, and equally enduring with Time. 

Cc. B. N. 
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THE MANIAC. 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


BYE. G SQUIER. 





EVENING.—THE STORM. 


Tue noise of day was hushed, and solemn Night 
Marshalled its legions on the eastern height. 

Dark, dimming shadows swept the distant main, 
Black swelling mists rolled o’er the verdant plain ; 
The Storm Fiend spread his muttering folds on high, 
And rugged lightnings gleamed along the sky. 

No sound was heard, save the faint, sullen roar 

Of startled ocean chafing on its shore; 

Save the low murmur of the river’s tide, 

And the Night Owl’s shriek on the marsh’s side. 


The shepherd saw the dark heavens swelling, 
And hastened quick to his humble dwelling ; 
The sailor tied him to the taper mast, 

And inly wished the impending tempest passed. 


The swift horse gazed in silent wonder, 
Till startled by the pealing thunder, 

Till the lightnings shed their lurid glare 
Wide o’er the gloomy fields of air,— 

Till from its caves the tempest broke, 

And the voice of God in the thunder spoke : 
And bounding then, his flaming mane 
Streamed like the comet’s blazing train, 
Or like the white waves of the ocean, 
When writhing in the storm’s commotion. 


The Maniac stood upon the highest mound, 
The mountain’s tempest-beaten top that crowned; 
He calmly saw the lightning’s burning ray 
Rive the black cloud, and ’round the heavens play ; 
Nor started, when it rent the blackened fold, 
And from the rift the deep-toned thunder rolled ; 
Or when the spirits of the mighty deep 
Woke the dark ocean from its troubled sleep ; 
When the tempest, in its majesty of might, 
Drove o’er the earth on its destruying flight ; 
When from the dark and gloomy depths below, 
Rose on the storm the sailor’s cry of wo, 
And upward borne from earth, the dying wail, 
Swept on the pinions of the viewless gale— - 
With thrilling horror burst upon his ear, ; 
Unmoved he stood, nor blanched his cheek with fear. 
He calmly heard, nor shrunk his lofty form, 
As fiercely yelled the demons of the storm ; 

But there, amid the lightning-flash, 

The ocean’s roar, the thunder’s crash, _ 
He stood, as if a God, descended from on high, 
Reared there his form against the burning sky. 


* * * * * * 


MORNING. 


But morning o’er the eastern hills arose, 

And radiant earth in freshened splendor glows. 
Where late the elements had warred in strife, 
All now is calm, with smiling beauty rife, 
More brightly now shines forth the golden sun, 
And swifter on the bubbling streamlets run ; 
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The forest too is decked in livelier green, 
The rain-drops sparkle o’er the vernal scene, 
And seem more bright when by the sun-beam prest, 
Than priceless gems on Beauty’s snowy breast. 
Their fleecy vapor veils the silver lake, 
And rears above its silken pyramid ; 
But when the winds the gauzy vesture break. 
Bright waters gleam while all around is hid! 
And now, far-stretching through the dripping woods, 
The green-topped hills and mountain solitudes, 
Far outward to the dim horizon’s bound— 
Where drooping skies seem bending to the ground, 
A milk-white serpent in the sun-light glows, 
While swift beneath the swollen river flows, 
The western hills, where lingered long the night, 
Now glitter in the mellow morning light, 
And seem, as with a glory-halo crowned, 
By myriad rays flashed from the rills around. 


But the Maniac heeds not the brightness of earth, 
Nor the murmuring sounds that the streams give birth; 
No longer he’ll roam o’er the earth’s desert waste, 
Nor longer the cup of life’s bitterness taste : 
In the roar of the tempest, ’mid the gloom of the night, 
The sou! of the Maniac had taken its flight! 
The wail of the winds his wild requiem sang, 
And the sprite of the tempest his coronal rang! 
Albany, N. Y., 1842. 


CURRAHEE. 


BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 





*‘Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild 
Mingled in harmony, on nature’s face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tups 
The beauty and the majesty of earth 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toilsome way “ 





Bryant. 


No one meets with more vivid or quickly varying pictures of the 
shade and sheen of life than the traveller. The changes from gay to 
grave, from the Paradise to the Tartarus of feeling, are as rapid and 
as contrasted as the diversified scenes through which he is ever mov- 
ing. The heart in its sensations seems to catch the restless, loco- 
motive habit of his person. At one moment, his spirit is all life and 
buoyancy, inflated with the exhilarating, the intoxicating circum- 
stances of novelty in beauty and incident; he looks around with self- 
gratulation, and proudly flutters his free wing, as he thinks in pity 
of the poor mortals whose hapless lot doom them through a monoto- 
nous life to one scene, one dry routine of duties, one circle of friends 
and faces. He views their existence as a mere vegetation—a piti- 
able prison life, and himself, as the favored bird, of brighter plumage, 
blest with the power to fly whither he will ; to cull the sweets of every 
flower, and the adventures of every clime ; to “ fly tothe uttermost 
parts of the earth”—if needful—for enjoyment. He vows in his heart 
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“there is no life like the traveller’s life.” Soon some mal-dpropos 
trifle transpires, and the scene changes. Now he looks with longing 
eyes and yearning bosom, to the quiet, even life he so lately despised. 
Its tame and insipid nature has vanished, and it wears instead the 
sacred and winning garb of domestic joy and peaceful comfort, hum- 
ble content and happiness. It is the gentle home of social intercourse 
and friendly love. He contrasts the careless and simple joys of the 
one condition, with his own life of bustle, privation, aunoyance, 
morbid excitement, and never-gratified longings: always a stranger, 
unloving and unloved, an outlaw from the affections of the soul—for 
the rolling heart gathers no real undying attachments. His course 
seems one of selfishness—void of sympathy—a life, in the words of 
Burns, 


—— “that hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feelings.” 


The friendships and loves of a traveller’s existence, he views as 
unsatisfying and heartless, and the Eldorado of his desires is now— 


* A cot beside a hill, 
A bee-hive’s hum, to soothe his ear ; 
A willowy brook to turn a mill, 
With many a fall to linger near.” 


And what causes all this vast difference in sentiment? Alas! so 
complete a slave is the traveller to petty occurrences, that the merest 
trifle in the world discomposes him. A churlish niggardly drizzle— 
a thermometer half a degree below comfort point—the loss, or deten- 
tion of a valise, with the snug slippers, in which he contemplated, like 
the valorous Falstaff, taking his ease in his inn !—an uneasy coach— 
—no breakfast, or even a late or shabby one, and a thousand similar, 
constantly-occurring dis-agrémens, take all the gilt off a traveller’s gin- 
ger-bread, and make him the most miserable man inthe world! But 
happily, they quickly pass away, anda bright sun and lovely prospect— 
particularly if after breakfast, and no unlucky detention obtrudes— 
win a responsive feeling of gladness, and with a reckless, joyous 
whistle, that speaks a heart free of care, as ‘‘ Eden’s garden bird,” he 
feels his barque “ up for freight or charter” for any port! Oh! oh! 
what trifles upset the boasted equanimity of the most stoical! What 
specks produce the lights and shadows of human feeling ! 

So has it often been with me; so was it last summer, during a tour 
through upper Georgia, as night-fall had provokingly come on, ere I 
reached my quarters for the evening in the little inn at the base of the 
Currahee mountain. 

With my compagnon, I had terminated a week’s séjour at the Ma- 
dison’s Springs the day before; we had reached Carnesville, the 
capital of Franklin county, a distance of fourteen miles, by dinner time, 
and had paused there until late on the present day, thinking that as the 
additional distance to the Currahee ,was but sixteen miles, we should 
reach the spot in good time. But what with the questionable roads of 
our up-country, and sundry other impediments, we failed in our object. 
We were desirous of observing the appearance of the mountain 
from the southern approach, but so black was the night, that passing 
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along the road at the eastern base, we could scarcely define, against 
the kindred sky, the towering sombre mass that loomed into the ajr 
on our left. Driving cheerily through a little brook, we missed the 
ford, and our vehicle abruptly saluting the perpendicular bank oppo- 
site, became obstinate and declined following the shafts, with which 
the horse, unconscious of the rebellious spirit of the buggy, was 
walking off, with the most quiet sang froid imaginable. Our efforts 
to repair the accident proving vain, we mounted our steed, @ la duo, 
and using the carriage cushions for saddles, sallied forth in quest of 
succor. Fortunately we were not far from the inn, but it was long 
ere we could gain a reply to our reiterated and noisy ‘“ Halloa, there !” 
until a dozen canine vocalists, with very melodious bow-wows, joined 
the chorus, and brought to the door, first our host’s night-cap, and 
then, the host himself. ‘ Defining our position,” he bestirred himself 
to make us comfortable, as far as that cozy little word is understood 
in these latitudes, despite which efforts, we soon retired with lack- 
a-daisical visages, and humming “ home, sweet home,” with a symphony 
of desperate sighs, until our woes were all soothed by a long doze, 
of what Mr. Richard Swiveller calls the “balmy.” It was night, 
reader, and its shadows were heavy upon us ! 

Waking in the morning, we felt much better! and descending from 
our little chamber of dimensions, ¢ Ja corn-crib, we exchanged 
bon jours, with the landlord, who was already at work, and amiably 
playing both carriage-maker and blacksmith to our invalid vehicle. 
We stepped upon the piazza—the sun shone sparklingly, as our eyes 
rested upon the whole extent and grandeur of the mountain, and our 
hearts leaped within us atthe sight. It was day—young, blushing, 
buoyant day, reader! and the shadows had fled—quick as the bright 
picturings, of a dream ! 

We gazed long and admiringly upon the noble Currahee, as we 
stood on the portico of our domicil impatiently waiting for breakfast, 
that we might commence the ascent. ‘This cottage, the only one near, 
is about half a mile from the base ofthe mountain, to the north. 
The intervening distance is occupied by a broad stretch of terrace 
land, covered with a carpet of verdant green, and embellished 
with a few beautiful trees. Cows and other domestic animals browse 
quietly on the lawn ; harmonizing well with the peculiar quiet, charm- 
ing pastoral air of the spot. Where the terrace is lost in the rising 
land of the mountain, a pretty brook ripples along, occasionally re- 
vealing its placid breast, as the thick shrubbery upon the banks opens 
a pleasing vista. ‘The mountain rises gradually in a conical form, 
until it gains an elevation of perhaps 900 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country. It is thickly covered with large and luxuriant 
oaks, with here and there the dark foliage of the pine. On the east, 
it sinks completely to the usual level of the land, but on the western 
side, after descending for many hundred feet, it blends with a ridge 
that unites it with the chain of the Alleghanies ; of which it is the last 
southern peak. Notwithstanding these neighboring and connecting 
hills, the elevation of the Currahee is so much superior, that they are 
unnoticed, and it stands almost an isolated bold peak inthe midst of 
a level country. It is perhaps admired more from being the first 
object of interest the tourist sees on leaying the barren and tame 
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regions of the lower sections of the state. It is on the high road to 
the great points of attraction in the counties of Habersham and Ra- 
bun. The beautiful cascade of Toccoa, is but five miles distant, and 
a few miles still further on, the rambler admires Tallulah, and many 
other rich and lovely scenes. 

The characteristics of the Currahee are not the wild, startling and 
terrible, like the terrific points of the Alps and Appennines; but the 
beautifully grand, the calm, quiet, winning—the scene that steals upon 
the heart and makes one in love with its gentle beauty and repose. 

The task of ascent, though not difficult, is toilsome ; yet it is fre- 
quently accomplished on horse-back, even to the top. In every part, 
is much to repay the fatigue of the journey. Here, a novel wild 
flower, or mineralogical spicimen—there, a gentle slope inviting the 
weary limbs to repose, or a bold projecting rock peering fearfully 
over the dizzy chasm; then again, the beautiful pictures of the wide 
spread country below, as the receding trees, ever and anon open 
sudden and charming vistas. One thing only is wanting—the reliev- 
ing and embellishing hand of Cultivation and Art ; the distant village, the 
vine-clad cottage, to contrast and heighten the effect of the bound- 
less forests. 1 have often thought that the upper counties of Geor- 
gia, when beautified and adorned with the efforts of opulence and 
taste, will, in point of natural loveliness, ‘ bear no brother near the 
throne !” 

We were charmed with many little attractive localities, upon which 
our dragoman—alias, our host—prides himself. My readers will visit 
the spot, so I will not anticipate the good-natured guide by a recapi- 
tulation of their everlasting claims to notice, claims superior of course 
to the novelties of every other spot, in either of the five grand divi- 
sions of the globe ! 

While on the mountain, a sudden thunder gust, which not unfre- 
quently springs up, passed over and presented an unlooked for and 
deeply attractive feature. As the forest-trees writhed madly beneath 
the effects of the storm—as the thunder boomed from cliff to elif 
as the lightning’s gleam dissipated for an instant the intense darkness 
that hung around us, and the awful stillness was occasionally broken 
by the toppling of some rocky mass from its hold to the plain below, 
we stood spell-bound with surprise and solemn delight—recalling the 
lines of the poet: 





“Tt is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 

Where storm and lightning from that huge gray wall, 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base. 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds that struggle with the woods below, 

Come up like ocean’s murmurs a 





It is ever a balm to the care-worn spirit, to escape from the heart- 
less and withering cares and common-places of life, and hold com- 
munion with the universe of nature’s beauties ; but upon the moun- 
tain summits, gazing down upon the dwindled haunts of busy men, 
his heart expands ; a nobler fire fills his bosom; he feels within him 
the immortal essence; holds proper estimate of puny man and his 
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idle pursuits ; feels himself elevated and transformed in the nature of 
his capabilities and sources of enjoyment. Then indeed— 


“ He feels a kindred with that loftier world, 
To which he is translated, and partakes 
The enlargement of his vision.” 


ROW MERRILY, FISHERMAN, O'ER THE SEA. 





Oh prescator dell’ onda, 
Fi da lin; 
Oh prescator dell’ onda, 
Fi da lin, 
Vien prescar in qua, 
Colla bella tua barca, 
Colla bella se ne va, 
Fi da lin, lin la. Venetian Boar Sone. 


Row merrily, fisherman, o’er the sea, 
Where the waters murmur melodiously ; 
Go forth on the golden waves that leap, 
In glittering myriads along the deep, 
And watch by the light of each waning star, 
How speedeth thy lonely course afar; 

Row merrily, merrily. 


Still the last steps of the rosy day, 

On the dusky portals of night delay, 

And through the breathless expanse of air, 

The twilight glideth with starry hair ; 

While the chant of the ocean swells and dies, 

Or mingles its voice with the sea bird’s cries; 
Row merrily, merrily. 


Fisherman, heard ye the castanet, 
That broke o’er the wave when the daylight set : 
Heard ye the laughter and measured beat 
From the shore, where our dark-eyed maidens meet, 
Blending its tones with the water’s hoarse, 
To cheer thee along on thy trackless course ? 

Row merrily, merrily. 


Fisherman, would I could go with thee, 

So merrily over that silver sea ; 

We would row afar on our shining way, 

And sing to the moonbeam that smiled so gay, 

And we'd gaze at the water’s deep bed of blue, 

While we counted each star that was shining through ; 
Row merrily, merrily. 


Row merrily, fisherman, o’er the sea, 
Where the waters murmur melodiously ; 

Go forth on the golden waves that leap, 

In glittering myriads along the deep, 

And watch by the light of each waning star, 
How speedeth thy lonely course afar ; 


Row merri!v, merrily. 
Savannah. 











LITERARY REVIEW. 


Mortey Eensrern, on THE TENANTS OF THE Heart. By G. R. P. James. Author 
of Richlieu, The Ancient Régime, etc. In 3 vols. 


We are not of the class called novel-readers in the extended sense of the term, nor 
can we approve of a general and indiscriminate reading of the works of fiction which 
issue from the press in the present day. Apart from the decidedly injurious tendency 
of many—perhaps a majority of them—their very numbers (‘for their name is legion,”) 
require that they be read only in selection. The mawkish taste, ridiculous philosophy, 
and thread-bare sentiment, not to speak of the positive and openly vicious character, 
of the mass of novels, render them very unfit companions for the young and pure- 
minded reader. These however are not the characteristics of Mr. James’ novels, and 
the one we have announced, we are disposed to rank, after a fair perusal, as one of 
the best productions of this gifted novelist. We have always admired his historical 
romances, and have regarded his graphic delineations of character, his flowing diction, 
his grouping of incidents, and the general effectiveness of his plots, as little inferior to 
those of Scott—while we think the moral lessons which his writings inculcate, are 
generally superior to those of the ‘* Great Unknown.” 

In the preface to Morley Ernstein we find the following truthful passage, which we 
commend to the attention of writers of fiction. 

“Tt is my belief, that no person who merely sits down to tell a story, will ever write 
what is deserving of the name of a good work. He may make it, perhaps, an amusing 
one—he may make it an interesting one; but it will never possess those qualities which 
impress a book deeply and lastingly on the memory of the reader, and raise the author 
high in the estimation of his fellow men, unless there be the energetic purpose of in- 
culcating, under the garb of fiction, some strong and peculiar truths with which the 
writer’s mind is powerfully imbued. It is then, and only then, that works of fiction 
become really valuable, and did I not hope—ay, and trust—that my own will have, 
and indeed have had, some influence upon the tone and character of a portion of my 
fellow men, [ should feel strongly disposed not to write another line.” 

In the work before us, Mr. James has forsaken the field of history, and we are called 
to welcome him, which we do most cordially, into the field of every-day life. It would 
be labor lost, we apprehend, to enter into a labored analysis of the present work, as 
the greater part of our readers will probably have seen it before this notice reaches 
them, it having been published in the ‘“‘ New World,” a paper always in the front of 
such enterprises—at the rate of sixpence a volume! 

Morley Ernstein is a young man of many fine qualities, who sets out in life with a 
large fortune and strong passions, and runs an eventful career, in which the Tenants 
of the Heart, by whom the author means the two opponent spirits or impulses—the 
animal and the spiritual, or, in his own words—"‘ the spirit of the flesh, and the spirit 
of the soul,” which may be supposed to struggle ever for the ascendency in the heart 
of man—in which these spirits by turns influence his conduct, and who comes eventu- 
ally under the control of the better and purer spirit. The character of Morley is well 
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sustained, that of Lieberg the tempter—the spirit of the flesh personified—is a singu- 
larly bold and original conception, which displays to advantage the fine powers of the 
author. The female characters, especially Helen Barham, are exquisitely drawn. Of 
the three, Veronica is the only one not to be admired. We are tempted to say more 
about this work, but our Jimits forbid. 


Tue Ports anp Poetry or America. With an Historical Introduction. By Rurvs 
W. Gaiswotp. In one vol. pp. 468. 


WE regret that we did not receive this elegant work in time to give it that extended 
review which its importance demands, and which it will probably receive at our hands 
next month. We have anticipated the appearance of this work with much pleasure; 
it was a desideratum long felt, as there was no very valuable collection of American 
poetry, save that by Cheever, which was limited both in extent of poets and poetry. 

Every American will hail with gratification this noble volume of our national 
Anthology. It reflects credit alike on the gifted bards of our western world, and the 
able and accomplished scholar who has compiled it. There are few, if any, in our 
country who were better fitted for the delicate and responsible task than the Rev. Mr. 
Griswold, who has executed it with great care, and we are disposed to think with 
much impartiality. 

In its ample pages there are specimens from nearly two hundred American poets, 
embracing the whole period of our national history, from the time of Wigglesworth, 
Morrell, and the other ancient poets, to that of Bryant and Longfellow and their con- 
temporaries. The Historical Introduction, and the Biographical Sketches by the editor, 
are exceedingly interesting and valuable. According to the estimate of Mr. Griswold, 
there are—for though some of them are dead, they yet speak—nearly ninety American 
poets, properly so called. To these the greater part of the volume is devoted. There 
are specimens from nearly seventy other writers, who though not ranked as the Poets 
of America, have occasionally produced some excellent poems—of these are Wood- 
worth and Ex-President Adams. As we hope and design to notice this work again, 
we must content ourself now without extracts, which we should like to give with a 
lavish hand. We have no doubt the work will become a household-book—one of the 
American Larés—it is worthy of such a destiny. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Young Ladies’ Literary and Missienary Association 
of the New-Hampton Female Seminary, 1841-42. Concord, N. H. 


The Female Seminary at New-Hampton, N. H., is one of the best and most efficient 
Institutions of the kind in New-England. Its teachers, its course of study, and its 
system of instruction, are unsurpassed—a testimony which we are able to bear from 
long acquaintance. Among its many excellent features, there is none which has 
seemed to us happier in itself, and in its influence upon the School, than the Society, 
whose “ Eighth Annual Report” is before us. 

We have been so much pleased with the objects and plan of this Association, that 
we wish similar ones were formed in every permanent Female Seminary throughout 
the land. 

The object of the Society is two-fold, literary and religious. The Society comprises 
acting and honorary members. The former are those who join it while at the school ; 
among the latter are ladies of high character in various parts of the world. 

The resident acting members meet weekly, and at these meetings, except one in 
every month devoted to missionary purposes, original papers are read, and dialogues 
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and discussions performed by young ladies previously appointed. When a class of 
young ladies is graduated from the Institution, one of the number is chosen to deliver 
an Address to the Society. This is an honorary appeintment, and is generally dis- 
charged in an admirable manner. 

The “ Report” contains a record of the themes presented and discussed at every 
weekly meeting, and,what renders it far more valuable to the Society, it contains com- 
munications from the absent members—those who have gone forth into the every-day 
world, to play their parts upon its stage in the great drama of life—to experience its 
joys and its sorrows—to be impelled by its favoring gales, and buffeted by its adverse 
storms. These from their various homes—some beneath a tropic sun, some in the 
far west, some in the “sunny south,” and others in the frozen north—all remember 
the halcyon days of their school-life, and send, with each recurring year, sweet 
memories back to the circle of which they once formed a part, and to which they still 
in imagination belong, though not one link of the original band may remain. Extracts 
from this correspondence, fraught with associations of the past, are exhibited in the 
secretary’s digest. Then come addresses to the Society, and the different classes of 
members, from its officers, who are ladies intimatelv connected with the school, both 
as counsellors and teachers. In addition to these are communications, in prose and 
poetry, from various members of the Society, which almost invariably possess high 
merit, either for their literary or valuable practical character. 

We have noticed thus particularly the Report and the Society, because we esteem 
highly the objects they contemplate, and because they exhibit woman aiming to fulfil 
her true mission. Apart from the deep and thrilling interest which every member 
must feel in such a sweet perpetuation of early feelings and friendships, and in such 
“labors of love’—the positive good effected is immense. With the initiation fees, the 
contributions for life membership, and donations—a fund is established, the profits of 
which educate annually at the Institution two or more young Jadies, who are other- 
wise unable to procure an education. 

There are in existence at Philadelphia and other places, Consociate and Auxiliary 
Societies, formed on the model of this, and we hope their number may be multiplied 
a hundred-fold. We are fully persuaded that they are doing more to refine the sym- 
pathies, to enlarge the views, to improve the minds, and to elevate the aims of woman, 
than any other associations. And then, how delightful the thought to a band of 
sisters at school, that when they are scattered far and wide, as earnest laborers in the 
field of life, however remote, they will yet meet annually through this Report of their 
cherished association, and will thus be bound with silent, but electric chains in a sweet 
union of heart and soul. May the smiles of Heaven rest upon the members of the 
New-Hampton Society. 











EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Juty. This month, so named in honor of Julius Cesar, is less of a favorite with us 
than its gay sisters May and June—despite its rich offerings of fruit—because of its in- 


tense heat. 
“ Now Cancer reddens with the solar blaze,” 


and in the words of the same poet : 


“O’er heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 
Can sweep, a dazzling deluge rains,” 


till doubtless every one of our readers is fully prepared to join in the petition— 


“ All conquering Heat, Oh! intermit thy wrath, 
And on my throbbing temples, potent thus, 
Beam not so fierce ! incessant still you glow, 
And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
Poured on the head profuse. In vain I sigh, 
And restless turn, and look around for night— 
Night is far off; and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain forest-crowned, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines. 

Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought, 

And fresh bedewed with ever-spouting streams 
Sits coolly calm; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied, and sick, tosses in noon. 

Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 

Who keeps his tempered mind serene and pure, 
And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed.” 


We have often thought it a pity that the Fourth-of-July did not fall in some other 
month! one of the winter, or better still, the spring months, when the fever of pat- 
riotism would not be allayed by the conflicting fever of the blood, and when the 
young orators who, on that occasion, fight over, in fancy at least, the battles of the 
Revolution, could do it without so much personal inconvenience. Considering that the 
mercury is oftentimes ready to “boil over” in the thermometer on the glorious Fourth, 
it is a matter of surprise that our amor patrie stands at such a high point. 

But it is too hot to discuss this subject any longer, and we hope “ the weather” will 
be taken into consideration by the readers of our 


SONNET FOR JULY. 


Tue radiant Summer in her pride sweeps on, 
Heightening the beauty of the growing year, 
Which, like a maiden, when—forever gone 
Her happy girlhood days—doth but appear 
The lovelier for their flight. Now the glad earth 
Repays with bounteous increase human care, 
The hills and vales to golden stores give birth, 
And shining fruits the grateful orchards bear ; 
But fiercely beams the high Midsummer Sun, 
And hot and arid is the breath of Day, 
That the poor laborer, ere his task is done, 
Grows faint and weary; and the noisy play 
Of schoo) boys ceaseth, and the birds’ sweet song, 
And bright flowers droop while the slow hours the Feat prolong! 
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Tue Orntuoery or Onion.—There is so much difference of practice in pronouncing 
the name of our Magazine, and we have been so frequently asked how it should be pro- 
nounced, that we have resolved to issue an official ediet, commanding all and singular 
who take the name upon their lips, to give it its true, legitimate, and classical sound, on 
the penalty of incurring the displeasure and “rage” of our celestial patron! Be it 
therefore enacted, and it is hereby enacted by his august authority, and by the autho- 
rity of Homer, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, and all Greek and Latin usage, from time imme- 
morial, and by the later authority of all modern lexicographers, philologists, and poets, 
that the said word be accented on the penultimate, and be pronounced according to the 
“ yeceipt” published in the last number of this work, and which is hereunto subjoined. 


Three syllables distinet and clear, 

In this euphonious word appear ; 

The first a single vowel O— 

In full and lengthened tone should flow ; 
The second an accented Ri— 

Go ask the ancient classics why ;— 

The third the lips their skill may try on, 
And then pronounce the whole Orton ! 


The common pronunciation—accenting the first syllabic vowel—may seem the most 
musical to ears aceustomed to it, but it is only in consequence of its familiarity, since 
the word thus pronounced, judged by all the rules of language, loses much of the ful- 
ness, dignity and force, which pertain to the classical sound. 

We quote a few instances of its usage, from the poets, in which we recommend the 
reader to try the ante-penultimate accent. He will see at once how weak and puerile 
it will sound. . 

First next the twins see great Orion rise, 
His arms extended reach o’er half the skies.— Manilius. 


And both the bears is careful to behold, 
And bright Orion armed with burnished gold.— Virgil. 


When chilling Winter spreads her azure skies, 
Behoid Orion’s giant form arise.— Green. 


Canst thou the sky’s benevolence restrain, 

And cause the Pleiades to shine in vain? 

Or when Orion sparkles from his sphere, 

Thaw the cold seasons and unbend the year ?— Young’s Paraphrase of Job. 


Boétes with his twain the north unfolds, 
The southern gate Orion holds.— Claudian. 


Tell him, that charged with deluges of rain 
Orion rages on the wintry main.—ineas. 


We might fill pages with quotations, in every one of which, harmony would require 
the name to be accentuated on the penultimate. Let our readers who have been wont 
to call it O’rion, try the orthoépy of the ancient and modern poets—Orion, and we are 
sure they will speedily give the latter the preference both for dignity and melody. 


RetTRENcHMENT.—This seems to be the watchword of the day among all classes of so- 
ciety, for there are few who do not feel, to a greater or Jess extent, the “ pressure of the 
times,” and the consequent necessity of economizing their means. Weare by no means 
disposed to question the propriety of retrenchment, but would rather urge it upon all as 
a duty, even where it is not an absolute necessity, for the habits of the community, in 
general, are profuse and extravagant. Extravagance is waste, and “ waste makes 
want,” and hence our habits, as a people, tend to our impoverishment, apart from those 
extraordinary commercial revulsions, which have of late cast their heavy shadows upon 
our prosperity, and which still threaten us with storm and wreck. 
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But while it is far from our purpose to call in question the utility and necessity of 
immediate and rigid retrenchment, to meet the evils which have befallen us, and to 
avert the more dreaded ones which threaten us, we think it not impossible that there 
are very many, who decidedly mistake the proper objects of this retrenchment, and 
whose economy perverts itself, and will prove, in the end, an unwise policy. We will 
speak plainly, even at the risk of being supposed not altogether disinterested in our 
views, which, perhaps, it would be vain to assert. Certain it is, that we shall not 
assert it, and yet we are conscious of a broader philanthropy than self-interest in 
penning this article, and in urging its doctrines upon our readers, and through them, 
upon a class we are far more anxious to reach,—those who are not our readers,—at 
least, whom we do not acknowledge as such upon our subscription list. 

The mistaken policy, then, which we would attack and expose, consists in making 
retrenchment—we will not miscall it economy—begin where it should end, in cutting 
off, first of all, the intellectual supplies, unwisely deeming, that because the mind is less 
loud and pressing in its demands for attention than the body, it suffers the less from 
neglect. This error is a natural one, we confess, but it is not the less fraught with con- 
sequences of evil, that will be felt, when the body which we pamper shall have found 
kindred with the dust of its origin. 

‘“*T have stopped my literary works without regard to their character or source; the 
times are so hard I cannot afford to take them,” said a respectable merchant to usa 
few days since. He added that he had “ not discontinued his commercial papers, be- 
cause he needed the information they contain, to enable him to conduct his business.” 
There are hundreds in our midst who are pursuing a similar course, if not to the same 
extent, and we cannot imagine 4 policy more rife with mischief than this. Let us sup- 
pose that all the community were to adopt this course; that every Review, and Maga- 
zine, and Journal, that now comes among us freighted with intelligence on every 
subject of science, or art, or literature, were to be discontinued; that the book-stores 
were to be closed—for if we except text-books, all others come under the same ban of 
retrenchment—what would be our condition as a people, ina few years? The dark- 
ness of the middle ages would once more overspread the land. Then indeed would 
there be 


“No light; but darkness visible, 
Save only to discover scenes of wo, 
Regions of horror, doleful shades!” 


Can any one doubt that this would be the case? What preventive of the evil should 
we have? Would the pulpit, the bar, the schools, long continue to be sources of light, 
and wisdom, and knowledge, to the people? No! They would gradually decline in 
brightness and influence, until they, too, were obscured by the vast shadow of the 
popularignorance. Heaven forbid that this picture should ever be realized in our land! 
We do not believe it will; there are too many among us who properly appreciate the 
value of good books and well-conducted periodicals, and who will deny themselves 
such treasures only when retrenchment in other things is found inefficient to its end, 
and we are slow to believe that the time is at hand when it will require all the product 
of a man’s labor to feed and clothe himself and those dependant on him. 

But although this calamity may never befal us, as a nation, we would stil! urge, that 
individuals may be subject to its blighting influence. We envy not the man who ex- 
cludes from his catalogue of necessaries—we do not speak now of luxuries—good books 
and good periodicals. If he be the father of a family, the matter is infinitely worse. 
To starve his own mind is an evil; to starve the minds of his children is more—it is a 
sin against them, against the community, and against God. Such a family will grow 
up in ignorance—and Ignorance is the parent of Crime. The inmates of our peniten- 
tiaries and prisons were brought up without the wholesome influences of useful know- 
ledge. Few are there, in such places, who were the sons and daughters of parents who 
provided well for the mental culture of their children. 
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It may be objected here, that many of the books and periodicals of the present day 
are of such a character, that if put into the hands of the young, they will exert a delete- 
rious, rather than a happy influence upon their minds. ‘This is true, and it is lamentable 
that the public taste sanctions such productions of the press. But we appeal with 
confidence to such objectors, if there are not pure sources of intellectual aliment at their 
command ? Doubtless there are such, and not a few! 

In the true spirit of retrenchment, the thinking man will first deny himself the luxu- 
ries with which he has indulged his grosser appetites. He will diminish his expendi- 
tures for wines, and cigars, and tobacco! He will neglect the theatre, and places of 
dissipation and mere amusement. He will lavish less upon his person, his table, and 
for mere appearance sake. But why need we specify the proper objects of retrench- 
ment? It is sufficient, perhaps, to exhibit the evil, to suggest the remedy. We earnestly 
hope it may be so. The man of thought and reflection cannot fail to perceive the inti- 
mate connection which exists between our national prosperity and our ad vancement in 
knowledge. It is not less intimate than that which subsists between the growth and 
development of our physical system, and its proper nourishment. We admit the value, 
the necessity of retrenchment; but we plead for its proper exercise. To save a few 
paltry dollars by withdrawing or withholding the life-support of literature, is a policy 
at once narrow and suicidal. Better, far better were it to banish luxuries—enervating 
as they are in general—from our tables, than to dispense with new books, and the 
visits of well-filled magazines, which, from their very freshness and novelty, command 
attention when larger and graver volumes remain untouched upon the shelves of the 
library. 

Another mistaken object of retrenchment in these times, and one nearly allied to that 
we have discussed, is Education. Our schools and seminaries are languishing for want 
of support. Hundreds of the young, of both sexes, are kept at home at the most valu- 
able season for their education, because the times are hard, and yet, in many instances, 
these very children carry on their persons, in the shape of silks and satins, laces and 
jewelry, three times the amount of money necessary to secure them the advantages of 
the best schools. We do not regard it simply as a matter of policy, but a positive obli- 
gation, for parents to educate their sons and daughters, as well as their means will 
allow, and when means are not abundant, self-denial should be exercised to secure 
them. Education will be a far better legacy to a child than broad lands and bank 
stock. It will always be to him of par value. It cannot be taken from him by virtue 
of executions issuing from earthly tribunals. 

We have indulged in these reflections with an earnest desire to rebuke and check the 
prevailing disposition to sacrifice the greater good for the less, because the latter is 
unduly magnified in our eyes by reason of its more immediate and palpable relation to 
our daily physical wants. We might extend this article, but it is already longer than 
we designed to make it, and we dismiss the theme. 


Sovrnern Perroprcats.—Under this head our friend Crank, of the Knickerbocker, 
in the issue for May, after noticing in terms of praise the Orion, and predicting its 
success and popularity—for which we thank him—and referring also to the “ Messen- 
ger’ at Richmond, and the “ Chicora” at Charleston, (a literary weekly which we should 
like to receive, Messieurs Dodge and Carroll,) holds this language :— 

‘Our respected contemporaries, we may reasonably assume, will be found too sen- 
sible to indulge in invective against the literature of the North and East, in contradis- 
tinction to that of the South; a matter always sufficiently harmless, certainly, and 
sometimes particularly amusing, especially to those who are in the secret, and know 
why ‘the grumblers grumble.’” 

For ourself, we answer to this question, by implication, of “Old Knick.,””—and we do 
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it also with pleasure—that it is very foreign to our feelings and purpose to attempt the 
advancement of literature at home, by decrying and depreciating it abroad. We con- 
fess that it is sufficiently “ amusing’’ to observe how some of our contemporaries treat 
this question of “ sectional literature,” as they term it, and we are quite sure that it is 
sufficiently tedious to read their prosings on this “ harmless’’ matter, 

We have said, in a previous number, that we disliked the term “southern literature ; 
as if literature were of different characters in the North and South.’ To our mind 
there is but one literature, whether it exists in the North or the South, in the East or 
the West. Its existence in different stages of development, or in different degrees of 
elevation—is another thing. In name it is unique, in character various. Have we of 
the South different standards from the people of the North, for determining the merit 
of literary productions? Have we even different matériel for producing literature ? Do 
our authors write with other aims than northern writers? Do our poets construct their 
verse by different rules? Are not, in short, the rules, the aims, the matériel of our 
writers similar, if not the same, with those of literary producers whose lot is cast in 
some 10° or 12° more northern latitude? If we localize literature, we render it unworthy 
of the name. It would be unworthy of an intelligent mind to ask, before reading a 
book—“‘Is this the production of a northern or a southern author?’ It is true, if he 
were a southron, the fact that the book was the production of a southerner like him- 
self, might, and probably would, deepen his interest in its pages; and, perchance, 
affect somewhat his decision as to its merits. This is a feeling which is indige- 
nous to human nature—a preference for our own. But it is very different from that 
prejudice which underrates and rejects any thing, simply because of its remote and 
foreign origin. This, however, is a fault which can scarcely be laid to the charge of 
southern readers—if we judge from the extent of their patronage bestowed on our north- 
ern contemporaries- 

We are the warm advocates of literature in the South. For its advancement we 
will toil, and hope to see the fruit of our toil. For this we have displayed our constel- 
lation in the southern literary firmament, and invited our authors to become its stars. 
But never will we refuse light from abroad to increase its lustre; but rather hope to see 
side by side in its boundaries, and united by its broad “bands,” the poets and prose- 
writers, not alone of Georgia, and Carolina, or the South, but of the great and wide 
Union! We labor for the advancement and refinement of intellectual taste and habit in 
the South; and most happy are we to have the codperation of our literary brethren 
beyond our great sectional landmark. If we are asked—“ Why then not suffer the 
North to supply the material for this end, and save the toil, the money, the sacrifices, 
necessary to establish the means at home?’ We answer, 1. Because we deem it a dis- 
grace to our people, that they should be servilely dependant on the North for all their 
intellectual supplies—when God has given them mind in abundant measure; and 2. 
Because through our own organs alone can we vindicate ourselves from aspersions and 
misrepresentations, when they are hurled at us from abroad, and because they alone 
can be the true exponents of our own interests. 

We have thus briefly “defined our position,” and that position it shall be our earnest 
aim to maintain and dignify, while we hope to preserve fellowship with our contempo- 
raries of every name. 


Literary Fravps.—The great lack of originality—and the power to originate— 
among mankind, as well in the world of letters as in the world of art, occasions, not 
unfrequently, acts of piracy or theft which in letters are denominated plagiarisms. This 
is not altogether a modern evil, though it would appear to be unusually prevalent in the 
present day, and may be accounted for on the ground that authorship is popular, and 
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that there are far more producers and would-be producers of literature than in former 
time. . 

One of the most harmless types in which this cacoéthes exhibits itself, is that which 
induces some addle-brained nincompoop to disguise some fine passage or poem of a dis- 
tinguished author, and then attempt to foist it upon some literary magazine or journal 
as his own. It is not uncommon to find such stratagems successful, and the perpetra- 
tor has the honor of strutting for a time in borrowed plumage; but although the editor 
may have been deceived, some of his readers will be sure to detect the jackdaw, and a 
disclosure will inevitably ensue. 

We have on hand at this time a paper purporting to be original and “ the first effort 
of the writer,” which is an extract almost verbatim et literatim, from Bulwer, and which, 
if we mistake not, has been copied into many newspapers. We would here advise all 
such aspirants for literary fame, that they will find it a difficult matter to shine in bor- 
rowed rays in Orion. 

We regard such an act of duplicity as utterly despicable, betraying meanness of spirit, 
and an utter want of principle and regard to common honesty. The literary filcher is 
as bad as the rogue who commits a petit larceny. 

Our purpose however in penning this article, was to allude to a worse form of the 
evil, plagiarism in high places. We have been surprised recently by observing the 
serious charge of literary abstraction brought—and apparently with convincing proof— 
against Dr. Anthon, the distinguished author of the Classical Dictionary—a work which 
has been hailed every where as a trophy of his learning and research. “One hundred 
and forty articles entire,” are said to have been transferred by Doctor Anthon to the 
pages of his great work, from the well-known Penny Cyclopedia of the “ Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” of which Henry Lord Brougham is the chairman, 
These articles are copied verbatim, and without acknowledgment, except in a few isola- 
ted cases, where acknowledgment is made to an imaginary work. Had we the alter- 
native of discrediting this charge, we should certainly gladly embrace it; but we have 
seen neither refutation nor palliation, and must regretfully suppose it true. 

Another recent case of extensive and unblushing plagiarism is exhibited in that osten- 
tatious work, Lester’s “ Glory and Shame of England,” which, from its pompous title 
we suppose, attracted some attention a few months since, and in which, it appears, the 
compiler has borrowed, from two very popular works, almost every communicable pas- 
sage of his two windy volumes. His own labor consists principally of misrepresenta- 
tions—well refuted in a volume or pamphlet, recently published in New-York. 

This is the age of literary fraud and piracy—both individual and national, but the lat- 
ter is working far greater injury to the cause of Letters in our country, than the class 
of frauds to which we have alluded. 





NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 


Tar Ports’ Macazine. A Repository of Original and Selected American Poetry. 
Monthly. 12mo. 48 pages. Albany. E. G. Squiers. 


Tue first Number of this work has reached us, and presents a decidedly elegant 
appearance. It is designed tv be a collection of American fugitive verse, selected from 
the various periodical works of the country. Its plan is simple and unique, and we 
cannot but think will find favor with many readers. It will, if judiciously conducted, 
as we are led to hope from the acknowledged taste of its projector, contribute to bring 
our poets before the people in a favorable light. The poetic spirit seems to be abroad 
in the land. Thousands sweep the lyre, and if we have as yet no Shakspeare, or 
Milton, or Wordsworth, or Moore, we have nevertheless names of which our young 
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nation may justly be proud—and the time may come when our poets will be the poets 
of the world! 

This number of the Poets’ Magazine contains gems from Bryant, Street, Long- 
fellow, Benjamin, Percival, Dawes, Hoffman—our own Charlton, with several other 
gentlemen poets; and among the ladies, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Welby, (“ Amelia,”) 
Mary Lee, Mrs. Orne, and others. The subscriber to this work will receive, for Two 
Dollars annually, about six hundred pages of choice American poetry. We heartily 
approve and commend the plan, and will forward subscriptions. 


Tue Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer. Richmond. Thomas W. White. 


This popular monthly appears to maintain its reputation, which is based principally 
upon the solid and practical character of many of its articles. The Messenger has 
often given place to papers, which, it strikes us, would be more appropriately made 
public in the form of the pamphlet, than through the pages of a literary journal. Such 
@ paper is that on the Protective Policy, in the April number, which, despite the editor’s 
prefatory opinion to the contrary, will be regarded by many of its readers as not 
simply a national, but a party-political question; and we are scarcely surprised to 
observe, that the political press of opposite views to the writer of the article, are an- 
imadverting on its admission. The April number contains, besides the paper in ques- 
tion, another of the celebrated “ Navy articles,” on the Right of Search, from the pen 
of Lieut. Maury, and Essays on Civil Law and the American Revolution. Among 
its literary papers is a “Mental and Moral Portrait” of Halleck. The limner has 
treated his subject with much freedom and grace. His estimate of the poet’s powers, 
though probably at variance with the popular estimate, is in the main correct. The 
fault of indistinctness of description, and frequent want of harmony in his figures, is 
alleged and sustained by extracts from his writings. According to the writer’s opinién, 
Halleck is rather the poet of a day than of an age. 

We should like the ‘‘ Messenger” beiter if its editorial department was more varied 
and racy. It is confined to notices of books, and we look in vain for the rich and 
agreeable dessert to succeed the substantial feast which each number serves up. The 
gravity of the work is sometimes oppressive. It is wanting in piquancy, at least so 
think we. But this is a slight deficiency in a work which has so long been the able 
and only well-established organ of literature this side of the Potomac. Mr. White 
deserves the great success he meets. 


Tue Macwouia. Southern Monthly. Savannah. Thomas Purse. 


This Magazine has been removed to Charleston, where it is to issue this month 
in a new dress, which indeed it has long sadly required. In the hands of enter- 
prising publishers, who are also co-proprietors with Mr. Pendleton, who originated 
the work, and under the editorial management of Mr. Simms, a novelist and poet of 
considerable reputation, the MaGcno.ra may be expected to lift its head and expand its 
branches—as it has not heretofore done. The removal of the work into our sister state 
will undoubtedly enlist the sympathies and extensive patronage of her people, far out-bal- 
ancing the decrease of favor which the work will experience in our own borders in con- 
sequence of the change. This departure of our senior contemporary from our imme- 
diate field of literary labor, has only strengthened our purpose to occupy more firmly 
and tenaciously the post we have taken—and while we would avoid making our work 
so-local and sectional that it would be obnoxious to any portion of the South—ay, of 
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our whole country, we will still strive to make it an acceptable exponent of the intel- 
lectual resources of Georgia, one of which our people may justly be proud, as their 
own organ! We observe that the “‘ Magnolia” is to have an adjunct title—"‘ The South- 
ern Appalachian,” an addition which we think detracts from the simple beauty of the 
original name. Weare authorized by the promises of the new editor to expect great im- 
provement in the literary tone of the work. We shall certainly expect it; and mean 
while tender to our Carolina contemporary our cordial good wishes. 


Montuty Cuat with Reapers AND CoxrEsPoNDENTS.—We refer the reader to the 
third page of the cover for a statement which we have been compelled, with much 
regret, to make. We sincerely hope that it will prove satisfactory to all; that it will 
to those who rightly estimate the obstacles to our progress, especially in these times, 
we are well assured. With the exception of this temporary disarrangement of a part 
of our plan, we may, with truth, congratulate our friends upon the steadily increasing 
popularity and patronage of our work, and the prospect of its speedy permanent esta- 
blishment. . . . . . We publish in this number a very sensible paper on the 
“Poetry of our Periodical Literature,” and commend it, for its wholesome truth, to the 
attention of young scribblers in general. We do not subscribe to every opinion of its 
author, nor have we, indeed, so poor an opinion of the general character and merit of 
the fugitive poetry, so called, of our country, as he expresses. We do not believe that 
there is so great a disparity as he suggests, between the magazine poetry of England 
and America. Although we must concede superiority to the former, we think the 
latter not only—we speak now of our standard periodicals—respectable, but highly 
creditable to the poetical taste and talent of the ecountry—considering its extreme 
youth—nay, its infancy, compared with the age of the countries which claim the Iliad, 
the Aniad, and Paradise Lost. We are of those who believe that when America has 
numbered the years which Greece, Rome and England had attained when these mighty 
works of Genius and Song appeared, she too will have her “great Epic,”—her sub- 
lime narrative poem—for the world’s admiration in all after-ages. England has no 
Shakspeare or Milton now. Her Wordsworth and Campbell are shining lights, but 
we may be scarcely less proud of our Bryant, our Longfellow, and Halleck. If infe- 
rior, they are younger, and—we are sorry to add—engrossed in other than poetical 
pursuits. The wonder is not, we are inclined to think, that there is so little and so bad 
poetry in our country, but rather that there is so much really good poetry—that there 
have been scores of the true sons of Song, born and nurtured in the brief period of 
three-score years since our national independence. We think our prose is less in ad- 
vance of our poetry than our author would have us believe. Both are too much marked 
by the carelessness—the result of haste, which is a defect of the age—we mean in our 
land. We should not have chosen the “Early Lays” of the author of Atlantis as 
affording choice pleasure, or evidencing the existence of the true poetic spirit among 
us. Mr. Simms is hardly adding to his reputation in publishing, at this late day, 
such endless series of these “ Early Lays.” They evince, perhaps, great precocity and 
industr y—but their author can write better poems in his maturer age. In conclusion, 
we doubt not that there is too much indulgence on the part of editors, in passing judg- 
ment upon the articles which are offered for admission into their pages. They should 
do this “ without fear or favor.’ Unworthy articles are too often met with in very 
popular monthlies—nor do we think it to be solely the result of editorial leniency—but 
sometimes of lack of a correct editorial appreciation of what constitutes true poetry— 
of a low standard of excellence and merit for adjudging poetical effusions. We hope the 
strictures of our Welcome corréspondent will be of good effect. . . . . . “Ogle- 
thorpe” is referred to the article in our Department entitled “ Literary Frauds,” where 
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he will find somewhat concerning his communication. We hope he will never be 
guilty of thelikeact again. . . . . . The fair author of “ Reminiscenses of the 
Past,” is informed that ‘‘Number Two” has not come to hand. We fear it has been 
lost in the mail. Will she not send us a copy immediately? We hope it is not lost 
forever. It would be most welcome to our pages, and we doubt not to our readers. 
. » . « + Has “The Wanderer” mistaken his way? We have not seen aught of 
him since our friend C—— took his leave of us. We are anxioustoknow. . . 
We must decline the proffered favor of ““ Yamacraw,” a poem of more than a thousand 
lines, in what the writer calls the Scottish—we suppose he means Scotterian—mea- 
sure—ought to be very good to find favor with any magazine, much more Orion, who 
has peculiar notions in this matter. That our readers may be sure we do not reject a 
treasure, we subjoin the first six lines. They are as follows :— 
“*T was in the heat of summer weather, 

When Edward and his Jane together 

Did saunter ‘long a grassy vale, 

Just as the light of day ’gan fail— 


When Twilight lets her curtains drop, 
And weary tradesmen shut up shop !”— 


The author hints that if we do not accept his poem, he shall send it to a contempo- 
rary magazine. Wecanhardlyencourage him to do so; however lethimtry. . . . 
We shall publish in our next number an able and delightful paper on the Life and minor 
Poems of Camoéns, the Homer of Portugal; it will be followed by another on the 
Great Epic of that author—the Lusiad. The author of these papers, Dr. Stevens, we 
are happy to announce, will contribute an article to each number of our work. . . . 
We are anxiously awaiting a communication from our friend R. M.C. . . . We 
would invite the attention of our readers to the advertisement of the “ Poet’s Maga- 
zine,” and the offers made in connexion with it—on the last page of the cover. . . . 
We thank our old friend and “‘nephew’”—Mr. “ Augusta Mirror,” who we find has still 
a tongue of his own—although he has resigned hismame and identity—for his condolence 
with us in our bachelor-estate. We will tell him since he asks—albeit we doubt not he 
already knows—the reason why “certain nuptials” which Orion contemplated were not 
consummated agreeably to the “ bans” which he ordered to be published. It was be- 
cause the bride-elect had notions a little too independent to suit his taste; in other words 
—and fortunately he discovered it in season—wanted to “wear the pantaloons!’’ to 
which he could not possibly submit—though if the doctrine which a new correspondent 
wishes to promulgate through our pages, preaching from two texts of our own uttered 
with reference to Mr. Mirror’s recent matrimonial alliance—if his doctrine be true, 
that in marriage the party furnishing the means—irrespective of sex—should rightfully 
assume the reins of government; then we ought perhaps to have submitted. But, we 
dissent in toto celo from this doctrine, though we may notwithstanding find place for 
the article containing it. Mr. Mirror attempts to console us by affirming that there 
never was gander so silly but might find some konest goose for his mate. We assure 
him that Orion is very well satisfied to have missed one goose and to remain for the 
present in single blessedness—but will be encouraged by Mr. Mirror’s homely illustra- 
tion, to hope that if he should seek an alliance hereafter, he will find some partner in 
whose character honesty shall be a cardinal trait- Wo say thus much merely for the 
information of our “nephew,” ‘‘Mr. Mirror.” . . . . Adistinguished author in Ala- 
bama, in a letter just received from him, speaking of Orion, says, after having expressed 
his anticipations—" Upon opening its pages I was not disappointed. I found it, as its 
name imports, sparkling with beautiful astrology. You have indeed constellated a most 
brilliant galaxy.” * * * Weare sure our readers will excuse us for thus repeating 
what is said in our praise. The source whence it comes must be our apology, especially 
as we have quoted but a few words of the kind compa. We warmly welcome 
the writer to a place among its stars. 











